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THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY 


By Professor PATRICK W. THIBEAU 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


no ereation of the Middle Ages is the 
s of medieval men for associate life 
- exemplified than in the medieval 
Its character was shaped not 
by the scholastic interests of the 
but by the spirit of medieval life in all 
fulness. The medieval university is, in- 
the mirror of the Later Middle Ages 
wherein one may glimpse the beginnings of 
modern societal organization. In the nar- 
rower field of academic pursuit, the medi- 
eval university evolved forms of procedure, 
studies, titles and methods which, in some 
nstances, have persisted without essential 
And though times and needs 
have changed, the administrative system of 
this pioneer institution, to which passing 
reference was made in a recent contribu- 
on to ScHoon anp Society,’ has much to 
offer suggestive of effective methods of 
coping with administrative problems which 
confront modern universities. 

In the ease of the medieval university, 
however, as indeed in the case of other 
creations of bygone centuries, the extent 
to which the modern world may profit by 
its experience depends upon the fidelity 
with whieh this venerable institution is re- 
created and visualized ideally in the en- 


rsity. 


aiteration. 


‘Frank L. MeVey, ‘‘ Administrative Relations 
in Colleges,’’ ScHoon. aNp Sociery, December 8, 
1928, 


the conditions in 


It is quite possible, 


vironment and amidst 
which it flourished. 
for the purpose of narration, to isolate 
facts and depict features of the medieval 
university without awakening in an audi- 
ence an intimate feeling of vital, sym- 
pathetic contact with it; or, since the 
natural disposition is to clothe the old 
in modern garb, it is quite possible that 
such procedure may be responsible for 
grievous misapprehension. Sympatheti- 
eally and understandingly to behold the 
medieval university one must observe it 
in its medieval setting—one must, in fancy, 
enter its portals, feel its pulsating life and 
absorb its atmosphere. To apprehend iso- 
lated features of medieval university life 
in detachment from the spirit of an age 
of which this institution was but a mani- 
festation is but to grasp the insignificant 
and superficial and to open the way to mis- 
leading interpretations. 

It is perhaps because your contributor 
fails to see the medieval university out- 
lined against the background of medieval 
life that he, in the article previously re- 
ferred to, draws a somewhat hazy and dis- 
jointed pen picture of the institution. The 
defects in this picture will become evident 
if the reader studies closely the following 
statements selected from 
tioned article and afterwards proceeds to. 


the above-men- 
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an examination of the information con- 
tributed by the present writer in the pages 
which follow: 


The university in Europe had two beginnings. 
In neither was there a board of trustees. 
Students gathered in some city and there set up 
their own institution with the courses, texts and 
rules worked out by them. The lecturers 
were subjected to student regulations in the mat- 
ter of hours, tardiness and manner of instrue- 
tion. ... The University of Bologna was a univer- 
sity of scholars; the University of Paris an insti- 
tution founded by masters. The student guilds 


later selected their own rector. ... In the passage 
of time ... bodies of governors were appointed 


by the state. The church was interested in this 
educational movement and with its power the uni- 
versity came under ecclesiastical contro] here and 
there. Thus the colleges ceased to be a voluntary 
organization of scholars and drifted into a repre- 
sentative and a new teaching type of government. 


The ideas conveyed by these statements 
are extremely difficult to harmonize into a 
unified mental picture of the medieval uni- 
versity. But the main thought which the 
author apparently desires to convey is that 
the medieval university was originally free 
from all external supervision—that it en- 
joyed unconditional self-government—and 
that in the course of time, on account of 
arbitrary interference and manipulation 
on the part of ecclesiastical and civil rulers, 
it was shorn of this undoubted privilege. 
This is a fallacy common to an age which 
somewhat pretentiously and presumptu- 
ously proclaims the fact of academic free- 
dom as the index of its enlightenment. 

It was in the year 1175, practically at 
the beginning of its career, that the Uni- 
versity of Bologna encountered a deter- 
mined effort on the part of the town to 
restrict or abolish the privilege of volun- 
tary dispersion. Proceeding indirectly, 
the civic enactments of that year required 
all recognized professors of the Collegium 
to bind themselves by oath not to migrate 
elsewhere. Penalties for disobedience were 
threatened. Sometime later, about the year 
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1217, a more direct coercion of the univer. 
sity was effected when the students. who 
constituted the university, were themselyes 
declared amenable to certain civic 
ments relating to the government of 
institution. Prior to this, in th 
1189, the city secured representati 

the board of university taxers whose dy 
it was to fix the rental of the students 
Additional evidence of civie jurisdict 
over the university is provided by the 
of 1245 when the town, after reaffir 
its right to discipline students for dis; 
sion, condescended to bestow certain | 
leges upon them. But more indicatiy 
perhaps, of the dependence of the univer 
sity upon the town is the civie decree of 
1289 empowering the town podesta t 
enforce rectorial regulations upon the uni- 
versity. 

Whilst these regulations naturally evoked 
vigorous protest from the university, it is 
a significant fact that the theoretical right 
of the town to interfere with the students 
was apparently never questioned. What 
was disputed was the extent to which this 
right could be invoked and the specific 
manner in which it should be used. Th: 
general impression which one acquires fr 
a study of student life at Bologna is to t! 
effect that the university, throughout the 
Middle Ages, recognized the fact that its 
expressed rights to limited self-government 
had origin in superior civil and ecclesiasti- 
eal authorities. It is very probable that 
the expressed civil privileges accorded 
Bologna were derivations of the Habita 0! 
1158, while on the ecclesiastical side, 
series of papal decrees, beginning with t! 
famous Bull of Honorius III of 1219, 
vested the archdeacon of Bologna, himsel! 
not a member of the guild, with power t 


ne 


act in certain matters appertaining to th 


university. For years afterwards the arc)- 


deacon’s supervision over the university 


nro- 


was conducted in accordance with the p! 
visions of these bulls. 








A noticeable feature of this external 
lation issuing from higher authority 
es in the protective and fostering spirit 
with which it seems to have been promul- 
ted. A conscious effort to avoid undue 
erference in matters strictly academic 
haracter seems to have been the guiding 
rinciple. In this respect there appears a 
striking similarity between the attitude 
.ssumed by those authorities and that of a 
lern university board of trustees. 
Although the University of Paris was an 
egregation of finished scholars and mature 
men it was not for this reason exempt from 
necessity of subordinating certain 
spects of its activity to outside authority. 
Fundamentally this dependence was not 
ferent from what it was at Bologna since 
was deduced from the universal concep- 
n as to the nature of a universitas. Yet 
there are valid grounds for conceding the 
‘laim advanced by the chancellor of Notre 
Dame to unrestricted jurisdiction over the 
versity as being more plausible than 
that of the archdeacon over Bologna. The 
supervisory authority claimed by the chan- 
1 issued from conditions that preceded 
he emergence of the university. His was 
therefore a prior, if not inherent, right; it 
was not based upon post-foundation de- 
ees. The educational activities of the 
chancellor had, indeed, created the univer- 
sity. Hence in its incipiency the univer- 
sity was under the immediate and direct 
‘ontrol of the chancellor. 
Now the chancellor was not necessarily 
i member of the guild of master scholars. 
Indeed, when the masters effected a uni- 
versity organization they excluded him 
from membership. On the other hand, the 
chancellor was a member of the cathedral 
chapter, then organized as a community of 
Canons Regular. And as a member of that 
body he was its authorized educational rep- 
resentative or executive. Here then we 
have an arrangement analogous to a mod- 
ern board of university trustees. Acting 


oY 
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in his official capacity, and responsible 
immediately to the bishop alone, the chan- 
cellor, in early times, could confer or with- 
hold the scholar’s license as he deemed fit. 
The masters could incept but the chancellor 
reserved the right to license the masters’ 
nominees. The chancellor likewise issued 
ordinances affecting the university ; he held 
eourt for the trial of cases involving uni- 
versity members and he penalized as his 
judgment prompted. 

This practically unlimited jurisdiction 
of the chancellor over the university pre- 
cipitated numerous quarrels which under 
the conditions then existing could not but 
involve the papacy. Numerous were the 
appeals made to the pope by the university 
for relief from the situation. And the 
attitude assumed by the university on those 
occasions shows that it recognized in the 
papacy the fountain-head of whatever 
rights a guild of masters could lay claim 
to—at least he was assumed to be the 
arbiter of those rights. If, as is at times 
alleged, the University of Paris evolved 
into a papal institution, the occurrence 
can not be attributed authentically to arbi- 
trary interference on the part of the father 
of Christendom. The result was incidental 
to the course which the evolution of the 
university assumed. 

This fact should not be permitted to pass 
unobserved in any serious effort to under- 
stand or explain the relationship of the 
papacy to the University of Paris. The 
pope did not create the university; and to 
prove conclusively that the pope, unso- 
licited, insinuated himself into the affairs 
of the organization would be difficult. The 
university was originally a universitas, a 
guild, differing from other guilds only in 
the nature of its pursuits. Its members 
were amenable to papal jurisdiction only 
in so far as they were Christians and their 
activities touched upon the requirements 
of the Christian life. Otherwise they were 
free to seek papal protection and support, 
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as members of other guilds were, if they 
felt disposed to do so. Axd this is what 
the university did, thus recognizing the 
headship of the pope in matters scholarly 
as well as spiritual. 

But here there is one important fact to 
note—every appeal by the university to 
the pope was its equivalent acknowledg- 
ment of its voluntary dependence upon 
him. And as the pope with fostering hand 
supported the university he in time at- 
tained that position of supremacy in the 
academic world historically imputed to 
him. 

To describe even briefly the complica- 
tions which followed the action of the uni- 
versity in seeking papal assistance would 
be impossible here. The general result was 
that the relationship between the papacy 
and the university was solidified, its rights 
and privileges were more clearly defined 
and as a consequence these benefactions of 
the papacy became the guarantees of the 
freedom of the university in time of stress. 
On various occasions, when the university 
was in distress, legates or special represen- 
tatives of the pope surveyed the institu- 
tion with a view to improving its manage- 
ment and advancing its facilities for study. 
For the express benefit of the university 
the office of procurator at the papal court 
was created; privileges claimed by the 
university were legalized; and in conjune- 
tion with the emperor the pope conferred 
upon the guild its corporate character. 
Finally, in 1231, the papacy, contemplat- 
ing the needs of Paris, issued what Denifle 
calls the Magna Charta of medieval uni- 
versities. 

It was, therefore, because of the cireum- 
stances surrounding the growth of the Uni- 
versity of Paris that the papacy eventually 
acquired its great prestige as the patron 
and guardian of the medieval university. 
No university in those days felt itself com- 
plete without its papal charter. Papal 


recognition was the assurance of stability. 
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Thus by the close of the Middle Ages » 
less than fifty-three universities out of th» 
eighty-one then existing claimed 
charters. 

As for the relationship of Paris to 
civil power, it seems to have been mor 
universal than that of Bologna: 
whereas Bologna dealt largely wit} 
town or the duchy, Paris dealt with ¢ 
empire. From the time of Philip Augustus 
the university was the object of spec 
delectation of the emperor, and the s 
and influence of imperial decrees in guid 
ing the activities of the university throug 
out the Middle Ages compare with thos: 
the papacy. In practice the two powers 
operated conjointly, constituting in com 
bination a system of control that was 
external to the corporate character of | 
organization. 

But a convention of the university whic! 
is of special interest here, inasmuch as it is 
in line with a recommendation made in thy 
article alluded to at the beginning of | 
contribution, was the option accorded the 
rector of calling alumni to a congregat 
for the purpose of deliberating upon 1 
ters affecting the university. The promi- 
nence of some of those graduates in tli 
social, political and ecclesiastical 
the time enabled the university to form 
late its rules of management in accordance 
with the wisdom resulting from 
experience while, at the same time. 
afforded an opportunity to the alumnus t 
influence the institution in promoting th 
interests of his calling. 

While the specifie form of internal ad- 
ministration depended, in part, upon the 
character of the university this fact did 
not modify essentially the attitude of out- 
side authority towards it. Whether the 
organization was of masters or of students, 
it was, nevertheless, a universitas, and 
upon this idea were based the major fea- 
tures of internal and external jurisdiction 
From it, for instance, issued the conviction 
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hat in the masters of the scholarly craft 
inheres the right to determine an 
nlicant’s eligibility for membership. 
\nd by virtue of this assumption, it lay 
n the power of the masters to establish 
course of study, the texts and the 
nt of training required of the appren- 
scholar. Even at Bologna it was the 
Collegium whieh decided those matters, 
ch the students there might discipline 
masters in certain matters relating to 
econduet of lectures. At Paris, how- 
not only were the studies and texts 
led by the masters, or their represen- 
tives, but even the methods of teaching 
within their prerogative: here the 
lents could do little more than protest 
embarrass when procedure failed to 
their expectations. Since at Paris 
masters constituted the university, 
re was little misunderstanding as to 
m the rights of guild belonged to. But 
tuation existing at Bologna left the 
tter in a state of uncertainty. Thus 
le the Bolognese students selected the 
rector (or rectors) from their number, at 
Paris he was a member of the faculty of 
rts which alone had the privilege of elect- 
¢ him from its nations. 

The reetor was but one of several admin- 
istrative officials evolved by the ancient 
schools of Bologna and Paris. As the 
originals of the modern university, these 

rly centers of learning were experimen- 
tal stations wherein effective methods of 
procedure and control in higher education 
were being developed and applied. Their 
beginnings were informal and indistinct. 
As corporations they may be regarded, in 
one sense, as having not a twofold but a 
‘ommon origin, namely, the guild; and as 
guilds they at first claimed the rights and 
privileges that the idea of associate life 
then implied. 

But the university of students or masters 
Was a special type of guild perpetuating 
the activity of earlier institutions and en- 


gaged in a pursuit that directly and vitally 
involved the general welfare. In the milieu 
created by these seemingly opposing ideas, 
Bologna and Paris developed into studia 
generalia with the universitas form of life. 
By virtue of the first of these conceptions, 
they were self-governing establishments ; 
but by the second they were subject to 
external supervision. Reconciliation was 
effected by the fostering hand of civil and 
ecclesiastical rulers, and thus appeared 
university regulations, charters and stat- 
utes. The significance of these instruments 
lies not solely in the fact that they sub- 
stantiated and preserved the corporate 
unity of the university; they were the 
means by which the activity of the associa- 
tion of scholars was brought into intimate 
harmony and accord with extra-university 
life: they prevented the development of a 
closed academic corporation, indifferent to 
and unaffected by the forces and the 
motives of life which had called them into 
being. 

Thus the evolution of the medieval uni- 
versity exhibits not only the results of 
academic experience but also the changing 
conceptions of later medieval life. These 
two factors operating upon the activity of 
the guild of scholars impressed upon it 
those features which the modern historian 
attributes to it. And thus to interpret 
those features aright we must proceed 
genetically ; we must bear in mind the fact 
that just as in our day a university oper- 
ates within the sphere and in the fashion 
that custom and legislation dictate, so too 
its medieval prototype. It is only when we 
take this into account that we are able to 
understand and explain the significance of 
those recurring dissensions which disturbed 
university life in the early years of its 
history. These occurrences were but the 
natural result of maladjustment of a de- 
veloping institution to its surroundings, 
and they were oceasions which prompted 
the participants to seek the pacifying hand 
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of superior non-university authorities. 
The intricate annals of medieval university 
statutes, papal and imperial decrees, dele- 
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gations, appointments, privileges, ete. a} 
once assume a meaning when once this fac: 
is understood. 


CURIOSITY’ 


By Professor E. J. ASHBAUGH 


DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


Durine the entire history of mankind 
there have been but four wants or needs so 
universal, so fundamental, that an institu- 
tion has been created to satisfy the want. 
Primary human needs such as food, water, 
air and shelter from the elements are in- 
cluded among these four indirectly, but the 
needs which produced these institutions are 
larger, more all-inclusive than any of the 
above. 

The oldest human institution is the home, 
which came into being as a result of the 
need by mother and infant for protection 
and eare in order that the race might sur- 
vive. At first this care doubtless con- 
cerned itself chiefly with such things as 
food, water, shelter and protection from 
man and beasts, but it has developed dur- 
ing the ages to include much more than 
these originally meant. Comfort, peace of 
mind, release from labor for an increasing 
period of time have been recognized as de- 
sirable phases of the protection which the 
home affords to both mother and child. 
Likewise, the primary purpose of the home, 
the perpetuation of the species, has come 
to be secondary to a degree, and the family 
provides a source of inspiration and solace, 
of release from external worries and a goal 
of mutual endeavor. 

The second institution is the church, 
which developed in order to provide for the 
spiritual wants and needs of man. Whether 
the tendency to worship is instinctive may 
be debatable, but the fact remains that it 
manifested itself at a very early period, 


1 Summer Convocation Address, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1929. 


and in spite of sporadic attempts to destro: 
it, and wholly aside from changing modes 
of expression, the tendency still persists 
and the church is still the center o! 
manifestation and guidance. 

The third institution is the state, whi 
provided for the protection of life and 
property of the social group when that 
group developed beyond the individual! 
family. As the centuries have passed, th 
functions of the state have been great) 
multiplied, yet even to-day every activity 
of the state can be traced back to thes 
ancient roots. 

The fourth and last institution is t 
school, designed for the training of yout! 
to carry on the essential activities which 
have been developing during the ages. 

All these institutions are social in origin 
and function. Each serves the individua! 
but the service is for the sake of the grou 
Society is not, never has been, probably 
never will be primarily concerned in tli 
development of the individual. It has 
always been primarily concerned with t 
welfare of the group. Individuals in : 
ages have attained power and used it for 
their own purposes. Castes and ¢! 
have been devised to exalt the individual 
or the few at the expense of the many. [n- 
dividual selfishness has ever considered 


asses 


itself first. But society has ever insisted 
that group welfare takes precedence over 
the welfare of any single individual though 
it has not always been able to enforce its 
view. 

Nature has seemingly aided the schoo! 
through endowing each child with curiosity, 








desire to know. Whether you admit 

last iriosity to be instinctive or not depends 

stly upon what brand of psychology you 

4 ept, but while doctors disagree, perhaps 

est of us may be permitted to use the 

euage which most clearly conveys our 

aning and best satisfies our own ques- 

ngs. So I think each of you will un- 

stand what I mean when I use the word 

0) iriosity, even though you explain every- 

Jes ‘hing in terms of behavior patterns and ex- 
ists ide the word from your vocabulary. 

But few days or weeks have passed in 

child’s life before there is evidence of 

MK this thing ealled curiosity or desire to know. 

nd From then on for some years he has been 

beled a human question mark. The first 

lal movements may be but undirected reactions 

he to sensation stimuli, but they soon take on 

aning beeause of responses of parents 

| ind others and resultant satisfactions or 

pse annoyances to the child. Soon he is reach- 

ng for everything that attracts his vision, 

turns toward sound stimuli, feels, smells 

th ind tastes everything he can. With the 

ch 1dvent of language he wants to know why, 

how, what, when, where, etce., ete., ete., 

in seemingly without end. During these early 

years he learns at a tremendous rate, 

I largely beeause he is curious about all 


ty things and he constantly seeks to know. 
ne During the preschool years in the home 
as there has usually been but little direction 


or guidance of his learning. There has 
been but little tendeney to limit his learn- 
or ing to specific lines. Life has been crowded 


ea full of new things and he has followed the 
al impulse of the moment in his inquiry. Of 
n- course he has met some rebuffs because so 
d frequently parents were too busy to answer 
d his questions sympathetically and either 
er give him the information he desired or 
rh guide him to it. Yet, on the whole, his ex- 


perienees have been happy, stimulating, en- 
couraging to this desire to know. 

Then he comes into this organized insti- 
tution, the school. Here he usually finds 
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that he is expected to be attentive to certain 
activities determined by the school; to limit 
the range of his inquiries to specified fields ; 
to inhibit these natural tendencies to in- 
vestigate at any time anything which ap- 
peals to him. He learns that individual 
curiosity must be subordinated to group 
interest; personal desires to the scheme of 
things determined by others. In many 
cases, as the years roll by he gradually sub- 
mits, inhibits, represses, until all too often 
he gives little evidence of any active 
curiosity in or about anything. This is not 
because he has learned everything, or even 
something about everything. The world is 
full of things and activities about which 
most of us are quite ignorant. We have 
not even a superficial knowledge. It is not 
because there isn’t time to inquire about 
this, to be curious about that. Think of the 
minutes, aggregating hours, spent in inane 
conversation about nothing, or reading stuff 
equally innocuous. All of us plead lack of 
time, yet all have more of that precious 
article than we use wisely. 

Doubtless the education of children must 
be directed. The business of the school is 
not simply the development of children 
along the lines of their spontaneous inter- 
ests. Only theorists who have no responsi- 
bility to society for the education of real 
children can espouse such nonsense. 5So- 
ciety had much else in mind when it 
evolved the school. There is a large num- 
ber of things which the experience of the 
race says must be learned. To be even 
tolerated in modern society, certain primi- 
tive tendencies must be inhibited, and the 
school is charged with a part of the respon- 
sibility for this training. Primitive, idle 
curiosity can not be depended upon to ae- 
complish this end, but idle curiosity can be 
transformed into intelligent curiosity by 
sareful guidance. Active, intelligent curi- 
osity is dynamic in education. Must this 
active curiosity, this potent desire to learn, 
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be lost in the educative process? I think 
not. 

Largely we have not been interested in 
the cultivation of this characteristic. Seem- 
ingly we have failed to sense the signifi- 
eance of curiosity for the whole of life. 
We have recognized it in children largely 
as a source of annoyance. We have been 
immersed in the materials of our instruc- 
tion and have sought means through the ap- 
plication of adult psychology. Frequently 
we as teachers have very little curiosity our- 
Selves. We are too prone to accept without 
question, to be satisfied with limited under- 
standing, with the merest introduction to 
knowledge, instead of being stimulated 
thereby to seek complete information. 
Somewhere along the line we have learned 
that it is not good form to question the ac- 
curacy or validity of the statements given 
us by our teachers and we are passing on 
to our students the same misconception. 
I have heard students say it is not safe to 
challenge the answers of their teachers. 
What a comment on teachers when or if 
this is true! 

All of you before me to-day have been 
students taking courses during the past 
quarter. How curious are you? Let me 
quiz you a moment. In many of these 
courses you have had a text. Who is the 
author of the text you have been using? I 
do not mean, what is his name, but who is 
he? What has he done? What is he do- 
ing to merit your consideration of what he 
says on the subject you are studying? Is 
he the best authority in his particular field? 
If so, where is he located and what has been 
his particular contribution to this field of 
thought? Has he come to represent a par- 
ticular point of view and, if so, what is it? 
If he is not the most outstanding authority 
in his field, what is the particular reason 
why his book is used rather than another’s? 
Have you been curious enough to ask your- 
selves these questions and to seek out the 
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answers?! The same question may wel! be 
asked regarding your instructors. 

Many of you are graduate students, som, 
completing the highest degree giyey ;, 
course. I wonder if intelligent curjosis 
directed your footsteps to Ohio Stat, for 
your advanced training in your specialty 
Institutions should not be the determiy - 
factor, but men. Your desire 
should have led you to select with the y 
most care the man or men under whom you 
wished to work, whom you wished to direet 
and guide your graduate years. Whe 
intelligent curiosity—purposeful, dynamic 
desire to know—leads the way, the greatest 
possible advance is made. Graduate sty 
dents can ill afford to follow any other 

Three years ago on this occasion ¢! 
speaker? declared that the greatest waste in 
education was in learning a little ab 
subject and then dropping it for al! tim 
considering one’s education complet 
this direction. He did not, however, ex 
plain why we act thus. To me the answer 
lies largely in what we have done t 
normal desire to know. Curiosity has beer 
stunted rather than stimulated, destroy 
rather than developed, repressed rather 


to know 


than rewarded as the goal of the teaching 
process. The evidence of a great teacher 
is not that his students know the material 
he has taught but that they come from his 
courses with an insatiable desire to know 
more and more of his field. I do not wish 


to be misunderstood. I have no n 
with those who would place teaching wholly 
in the realm of attitudes and ideals. There 
is no substitute for sound scholarslip 
Students should be held to accurate know! 
edge. But the teacher who has nauglit but 
scholarship and expects naught but know!- 
edge has not reached the highest goa! 


2B. RB. Buckingham, ‘‘The Greatest Waste i= 


Education,’’ Schoo. anp Socrety, 24: 655-05, 
November 27, 1926. 
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They are his students who entail the waste 
» education to which I referred a moment 
avo. They have not had their curiosity 
-roused, their desire to know stimulated so 
that they must needs know more in order 

. live with themselves. Knowledge in- 
-itably follows such stimulation of curi- 

y. Curiosity, unfortunately, does not 
nevitably follow knowledge. 

Curiosity, the desire to know, is of primal 
mportance in learning. The teacher who 
has it herself, who cultivates it in others, 

; one of the greatest assets or character- 
isties of a highly successful teacher. She 
never grows stale, never gets in a rut, never 
‘eases to grow. She is always interested, 
iiways interesting, and as a consequence 

r students have the same characteristic. 
Sle appreciates the importance of curiosity, 
and encourages, stimulates, develops it. An 
ntelligent question on the part of a stu- 
dent is prized more highly than a perfect 
repetition of herself or of the text-book. 

But curiosity is a desirable attribute not 
nly in teaching but in every other phase 
of life. The desire to know more, to know 
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more accurately, is characteristic of the 
best, the most successful lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, farmers, business men, home- 
makers, ete. There is no exception. If 
you are blessed with curiosity, congratula- 
tions! Cherish it as a most precious pos- 
session. But, remember, you can keep it 
only by giving it vent. If you have little 
curiosity, cultivate it carefully. We have 
no reason to believe it can not be greatly 
increased. In fact, the experience of the 
graduate school shows that it can. Many 
a student who seemingly has never seen a 
problem before beginning his dissertation 
develops ability as he goes along to chal- 
lenge, to question, to find interest where 
none existed before. | Curiosity, a positive, 
dynamic, intelligent, purposive seeking 
after truth, should be a characteristic of 
every college graduate. If you would 
attain your highest ambition in your chosen 
field of life activity, cultivate it in yourself. 
If you have aught to do with children, in 
your home or in the school, encourage it in 
them. The progress of the future, in part 
at least, depends upon it. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN ULSTER 

Tue report of the Ministry of Education for 
northern Ireland for the year ended March 31, 
1¥29, as summarized in the London Times, deals 
with educational administration in northern Ire- 
land during that period. While progress is re- 
corded of new construction and reconditioning 
ot elementary schools, special attention is called 

the necessity for structural improvement in 

e mass of voluntary schools which are, in the 
majority of eases, “still unsuitable and ill- 
equipped.” 

School attendance declined slightly in the 
‘ounty boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry 
and in three of the county regions, but dis- 
tinetly improved in the thirteen other regions. 
In consequence, in the province as a whole there 
was again a higher average. 

“As compared with some years ago,” the re- 
port adds, “there is a striking improvement in 





the discipline and- tone of the Belfast schools, 
particularly in the poorer districts. Visitors 
would probably be surprised to find that there 
is a complete absence of roughness or disorder 
in these schools and that the conduct and man- 
ners of the children compare very favorably 
with those better cireumstanced. There is a 
kindly bond of mutual sympathy between 
teacher and pupil. There can be no doubt that 
the credit for the change is mainly due to the 
personality and influence of the teachers.” 
The progressive increase in the number of 
pupils in intermediate and secondary schools 
has continued. There are now 442 pupils in 
attendance at recognized schools with assistance 
from local authorities. The report points out 
that much still remains to be done towards 
assisting the promising children of poor parents 
to proceed from the elementary to the secondary 
school. The number of pupils in attendance at 
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secondary schools in 1929 who were assisted by 
education authorities was less than six per cent. 
of the pupils in the secondary departments, 
whereas in secondary schools in England and 
Wales in receipt of grants from the Board of 
Edueation free places to the extent of more 
than one third of the total number were avail- 
able for children formerly in public elementary 
schools. There are now nearly 24,000 students 
receiving technical instruction, and the report 
records with pleasure the increasing growth of 
cooperation between technical schools and secon- 
dary and public elementary schools. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP PROBLEM IN 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
L. W. Phillips, assistant superintendent of 
technical education, has expressed considerable 
anxiety concerning the apprenticeship problem 
in Western Australia. Addressing the press sub- 
branch of the Returned Soldiers’ League, he 
said that during the last eight months he had 
been brought into intimate contact with the ap- 
prenticeship question and he had seen some of 
the tragedies in the lives of boys who at the 
age of eighteen, nineteen or twenty had no defi- 
nite vocation or whose prospects of a livelihood 
were subject to periods of seasonal unemploy- 
ment. In the 1925 act one of the chief provi- 
sions was that the boys were to be given tech- 
nical instruction, where available, at the em- 
ployer’s expense and during the employer’s 
time. 

At the Technical School (a government insti- 
tution) they received detailed instruction in 
their particular crafts, and they worked accord- 
ing to a syllabus drawn up by representative 
employers and employees. The apprentices at- 
tended school for four hours a week during the 
five years of their apprenticeship, and received 
instruction in the mathematical and scientific 
principles underlying their trades as well as 
the practical side of the work. Their futures 
were assured as they were trained thoroughly, 
and it was that guarantee of efficient training 
which made the apprenticeship system so de- 
sirable. 

The whole of the educational world was con- 
sidering the problem of the decline in appren- 
ticeship. During the gold-mining boom in 








Western Australia the blacksmith was regarde, 
almost as the master craftsman. To-day blac 
smithing was looked upon as a declining tra, 
Evolution of industry tended to limit the ope, 
ings for apprenticeship. At present there wer 
in the ordinary course of events, from 300 : 
400 vacancies occurred every year. On an ayer. 
age 3,000 boys reached the school-leaving go 
every year, and of this number 1,000 passed 
on to central and high schools. At the ag 
sixteen about 200 of these 1,000 remained »: 
school for professional training, and presu 
ably they would enter the university. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 

DurinG the past month the Institute of Inter 
national Education of New York has welcomed 
123 European students who have come to stud) 
in our institutions of higher education upon its 
exchange fellowships and has sent on their way 
to foreign countries 127 American students. In 
1919 not a single such exchange fellowship ex 
isted under the administration of the institut 
To-day they number 250. These fellowships 
have been made possible through the generosity 
of the universities in this country and abroad 
In most cases they cover the cost of tuitior 
board and lodging. They offer some of | 
ablest students the experience of a year’s study 
in a foreign institution, an experience which 
would be impossible for them otherwise becaus 
of financial restriction, and they serve as & 
powerful agency in the promotion of world 
friendship and understanding. The countries 
with which the institute now maintains thes 
exchange relationships are France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary 
and Italy. Italy was added to the list only 
this year and the institute looks forward to a» 
increase in the number of exchanges with coun- 
tries with which none as yet exists. 

Some of the fellowships at the disposal of tl 
institute are not of an exchange nature. The 
American Field Service fellowships, founded 4 
memorials to American ambulance drivers 10 
French service, are for advanced study 
French universities. Another most valuable 
fellowship entrusted to the institute is that of 
the Germanistic Society of America, awarded 
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. year to James M. Hawkes, of Harvard 
University, for study at Gottingen. Another 

whip devoid of exchange connotation is 
he Willard Straight fellowship to enable an 
American student to spend a period of three 
sears in the study of Chinese civilization in 
China. A Mesopotamian, a Chinese, a Russian, 
. Japanese and a Bulgarian are studying at 
At erican universities through the efforts of the 
tute apart from its exchange activities, 


lé 


sul 


LEGISLATION FOR PHYSICAL WEL- 
FARE AND SAFETY OF CHILDREN 
Wrrnin the past two years, according to the 
Otice of Education, approximately one half of 
states enacted laws which in some way tend 
promote the health and physical safety of 
ool children. The laws relating especially to 
conservation and promotion of health may 
» sammarized as follows: Arizona appointed a 
physieal director and requires that all 
iblic elementary and secondary schools pro- 
vide physieal training. The legislature of Flor- 
la provides for the creation of the position of 
ate supervisor of physical and health educa- 
tion. An Idaho act authorizes county superin- 
tendents to close school buildings reported by 
alth offieers to be in insanitary condition. 
Illinois requires school boards to provide physi- 
| edueation for one hour per week, that nor- 
| schools give physical education courses and 
that no student shall be graduated without hav- 
x completed one year’s work of one hundred 
nd torty-four 45-minute periods in physical 
education. The Illinois legislature authorizes 
cities of more than 100,000 population to levy 
three twentieths of one mill on each dollar of 
assessed value of taxable property to maintain 
playgrounds. Kansas authorizes boards of edu- 
cation in cities of more than 100,000 population 
to provide free inspection and treatment of 
physical defects and ailments of public-school 
children who are unable to pay the necessary 
expense for private treatment. New Jersey 
made provision for the employment of school 
nurses who shall examine every pupil to ascer- 
tain whether any physical defects exist and 
keep a record from year to year of the growth 
and development of pupils. Texas authorized 
the commissioners’ courts of the various eoun- 
ties to employ one or more registered nurses at 
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not more than $1,800 per annum each to visit 
the public schools and to investigate the health 
conditions and sanitary surroundings of such 
schools and the physical condition of school 
pupils. Wyoming enacted a law requiring 
teachers, with the assistance of county health 
nurses or county physicians, or both, to examine 
the children to ascertain if any are suffering 
from defective sight, hearing or disease of the 
nose or throat. 

Laws to guard the physical safety of school 
children and to prevent accidents were enacted 
in a number of states. Arizona, Kansas, Mich- 
igan and South Carolina require busses to stop 
before crossing a railroad track; South Caro- 
lina requires fire drills in all publie schools and 
that schools of two or more stories be equipped 
with adequate fire escapes. Arkansas requires 
the teaching of methods of fire prevention. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND RADIO 
BROADCASTING 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Edueation, New 
York City, that a six months’ survey has been 
undertaken to determine the possibilities of 
radio broadcasting as a mechanism in adult 
education. This study has been made possible 
by funds supplied by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. The survey is a part of the 
association's general policy of fostering public 
interest in educational opportunities for those 
of mature age and is the latest of many which 
the association has undertaken in the adult edu- 
cation field. It will be parallel to and in coop- 
eration with an investigation of the whole field 
of radio in education begun last summer by a 
special committee appointed by Secretary Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, of the federal Department of 
the Interior, of which Commissioner Cooper, of 
the Office of Education, is chairman. According 
to members of the government committee, the 
adult education survey will be of great value in 
rounding out the work of the government com 
mittee. 

Mr. Levering Tyson, who organized the Home 
Study Department of Columbia University in 
1919, and who has conducted it since its incep 
tion, will make the survey for the association. 
Prior to this time Mr. Tyson was alumni seere- 
tary at Columbia University and in that eca- 
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pacity discovered an interest over the country 
which later culminated in a nation-wide attempt 
to provide educational] facilities for college and 
university graduates of America. He has been 
closely identified with adult education for fifteen 
years. Associated with him will be Mr. John M. 
Russell, until recently on the staff of Ginn & Co, 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ERS OF ENGLISH 

The Elementary English Review, which is 
edited and published by C. C. Certain, of De- 
troit, Michigan, has recently been adopted by 
The National Council of Teachers of English as 
their official organ in the field of elementary 
school English. Membership in elementary 
school English in the council now earries with 
it a year’s subscription to The Elementary En- 
glish Review without additional charge. Nego- 
tiations were completed this fall, and the Sep- 
tember and October issues of the Review carry 
the imprint of The National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. The Review will publish official 
papers of the council dealing with various as- 
pects of elementary English, such as composi- 
tion, reading, spelling, grammar, literature and 
auditorium and library work. Since its first 
issue, almost seven years ago, the Review has 
been the only periodical dealing exclusively 
with the teaching of English in elementary 
schools. Its circulation extends throughout the 
United States, Hawaii, Virgin Islands and the 
Philippine Islands. In addition to adopting the 
Review as an official organ, the council is fur- 
ther developing its organization in elementary 
English by the appointment of a committee on 
elementary school English to plan a program 
of activities in this field. Elementary school 
teachers desiring to become members of The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English should 
address their applications to 4070 Vicksburg 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. The annual dues 
are $3.00, which includes copies of all publica- 
tions by the council and a year’s subscription 
to the Review. 


PENSIONS AT THE STEVENS 
INSTITUTE 
A saTisractory solution to the pension prob- 
lems of American colleges raised by changes 
in the Carnegie Foundation pension plan on 
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May 1 has been offered by the Stevens [nstity:. 
bers of its faculty affected by the changes, 4. 
a result of the Carnegie Foundation reyjsioy, 
pension amounts for those participating ip ; 
non-contributory system of the foundation tha: 
had been expected to aggregate $3,600 were ro 
duced to $1,500. 
The letter from the Stevens trustees t 

professors affected, outlining the situation, said 


When the pension plan was established in 1905 
it was planned ‘‘to provide retirement of m 
of the faculty at the age of 65 with a pens 
one half the average salary for five years preced 
retirement, plus $400, to a maximum of $4 

By revision of the rules in 1918 and 1922 : 
maximum allowance for these same ; 
changed from $4,000 to $3,600 and the age of re 
tirement was placed at 70. The latest revision 
(May 1, 1929) reduced the maximum to $1, 
age 70, supplemented by an annuity of $: 
the Carnegie Corporation. 

Consequently the faculty member who twenty 
years ago supposed that, with success in his pr 
fession, he might count on an annuity after retin 
ment of as much as $4,000, now as he appros 
retirement finds that his expectations are definitely 
limited to $1,500. 


When the senior instructors were faced with 
the second pension cut, James Creese, treasurer 
of the institute, said a special committee was 
appointed to study the situation. The new pen 
sion program resulted from its recommenda 


tions. Mr. Creese writes: 


Under these resolutions the trustees assume t 
the Carnegie Foundation has now defined its posi 
tion in such a way that no further modification of 
the foundation’s part in the provision of pens 
will occur; that from the foundation and the Var 
negie Corporation a total contribution to each pe 
sion of $1,500 will be forthcoming. 

The pledge of the trustees is to make good t 
difference between that $1,500 and the tota! pe! 
sion that would have been available had the 1’: 
rules of the foundation remained in force and )8 
the salary of the professor remained at the !- 
level until the date of his retirement. 


TRAINING FOR THE RURAL 
MINISTRY 
OrcanizaTion of the Interseminary Comms 
sion for Training for the Rural Ministry, % 





ims 
y, to 
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which Mr. John D. Rockefeller has given funds 
for three years of experimental work, has been 
onnounced by Dean Luther A. Weigle, of the 
Yale Divinity Sehool, chairman of the commis- 
on. Five theological seminaries situated in 
New England are cooperating in the work of 
this commission, which is considered an impor- 
nt new step in theological education. These 
-eyinaries are the Yale Divinity School, the 
Rangor Theological Seminary, the Boston Uni- 

ty School of Theology, the Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation and the Newton Theological 
Institution. 

Mr. Ralph S. Adams, superintendent of the 
department of country life of the Board of 
Home Missions of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, has been elected director of re- 
search and service for the interseminary com- 

on and associate professor of rural church 
work at Bangor Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Malcolm Dana, who has been director of the 
town and country department of the Congrega- 
tional Chureh Extension Boards, becomes asso- 
ciate professor of rural church work at Hart- 
ford Theologieal Seminary and at the Yale 
Divinity Sehool, devoting one semester to the 
work at each institution. Professor Charles M. 
McConnell, who has been in charge of the rural 
church department at the Boston University 
School of Theology, will divide his time for 
the next three years between the Boston School 
and Newton Theological Institution. 

At the end of the three years of cooperative 
work now provided for, the plan of the com- 
mission is to add men to the staff until, in the 
sixth year, each of the constituent institutions 
will have one man giving his full time to this 
work and a sixth man will serve as director of 
research and service. 

The chairman of the Interseminary Commis- 
sion for Training for the Rural Ministry is 
Dean Luther A. Weigle, of the Yale Divinity 
School; the seeretary is Professor Marion J. 
Bradshaw, of Bangor Theological Seminary, 
and the treasurer is Mr. George Parmly Day, 
treasurer of Yale University. 

In telling of the seope and aim of the com- 
mission, Dean Weigle said: 


It is believed that the organization of the Inter- 
seminary Commission for Training for the Rural 
Ministry marks a distinct advance in theological 
education. It sets up a working cooperation in 
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the field of the curriculum within a group of theo- 
logical seminaries which touch the life of prac 
tically all of the Protestant denominations. It 
turns the attention of the theological seminaries 
and of their students definitely and directly toward 
the better training of the rural ministry of the 
country. It places country life in the foreground 
of their interest and may make a substantia] con 
tribution to its upbuilding. It definitely assumes 
the point of view that training for the ministry 
should be in part through practice or through what 
may be called clinical procedures. In this respect 
the work of the Interseminary Commission may 
contribute also to a reshaping and vitalizing of 
the whole process of theological education. 


MEDALS FOR FOREIGN ALUMNI OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


As part of the celebration of the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the following foreign born and bred 
Columbia alumni engaged in educational work 
were awarded the Columbia University medal : 


Australia—Percival Richard Cole, ’07Ph.D., vice- 
principal of Sydney Teachers’ College, Sydney, 
N. 8. W.; A. H. Martin, ’22Ph.D., professor of 
psychology, Sydney University. 

Canada—Peter Sandiford, ’10Ph.D., professor of 
educational psychology, University of Toronto. 

Chile—Luis Alfredo Tirapegui, ’24Ph.D., head 
of the department of education, National Univer- 
sity, Santiago. 

China—Timothy T. Lew, ’14C., °15A.M., ’20Ph.D., 
dean of Yenching University, Peking; Chian Mon 
Lin, ’13A.M., °17Ph.D., minister of education, 
Nationalist Government, Nanking; Herman C. E. 
Liu, ’22Ph.D., president of Shanghai College; Y. 
Y. Tsu, ’12Ph.D., director of religious work, Peking 
Union Medical College; Gwan Chen Yu, ’22Ph.D., 
president of Nanking University. 

Japan—Tomi Wade, ’20A.M., ’22Ph.D., organ- 
izer and administrator of experimental school, 
Nagato. 

Mezico—Manuel __ Barranco, 11, “12A.M., 
14Ph.D., secretary of the University of Mexico; 
Moises Saenz, ’21A.M., sub-secretary, Ministry of 
Edueation, Mexico City. 

Philippine Islands—Francisco Benitez, ‘10, 
"144.M., School of Education, Philippine Univer- 
sity, Manila; Jose Reyes, ’21A.M., ’23Ph.D., dean 
of the junior college at the branch of the Univer- 
sity of Philippines at Cebu. 

Porto Rico—Juan J. Osuna, ’20Ph.D., professor 
of education, University of Porto Rico, Rio Piedras. 

Syria—Bulus Kuzma Khauli, ’05A.M., head of 
the department of education, University of Beirut. 








~~ 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Teachers College alumni have presented 
to Columbia University for the collection of 
paintings gathered on the occasion of the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary por- 
traits of James Earl Russell, dean emeritus (ar- 
tist, Mrs. Emmett Rand, A.N.A.); Edward L. 
Thorndike, professor of educational psychology 
(artist, Wayman Adams, N.A.), and David 
Eugene Smith, professor of mathematies (ar- 
tist, Leo Milzeiner). 

Tue first award of the Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
medal, to be given by the Berkeley Service 
Clubs to “the most useful citizen, for distin- 
guished service,” was made to Chief Justice 
William H. Waste, of the California Supreme 
Court, on October 25. This date was selected 
because it was the thirtieth anniversary of the 
inauguration of the late Dr. Wheeler as presi- 
dent of the University of California. 

SaMvuEL WILuisTon, for forty years pro- 
fessor of law at Harvard University, has been 
awarded the American Bar Association medal 
for conspicuous service rendered in jurispru- 
dence. The medal was given this year for the 
first time; it will be conferred yearly hereafter. 
A unique feature of this award is that the re- 
cipient each year will have the privilege of se- 
lecting the recipient of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation scholarship, which is to be awarded to 
a graduate of an American college or university 
and which will entitle the holder to $1,000 a 
year for a course of three years in an accredited 
law school. 

PRESENTATION of the Ling medal for distin- 
guished service in the promotion of child health 
was made to Dr. William A. Howe, chief of the 
Medical Inspection Bureau of the New York 
State Education Department, at the meeting of 
the American Association of School Physicians 
on October 1 in Minneapolis. The Ling Foun- 
dation of California is an organization. devoted 
to the advancement of child health. The award 
was made to Dr. Howe “for most outstanding 
and unselfish work in the progress of the health 
of the American school child.” 


A Rooseve.t medal for distinguished service 
has been conferred on Herbert Putnam, li- 
brarian of Congress. The award was made at 
an anniversary dinner held in honor of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, at his birthplace on East 


Twentieth Street, New York City. Meds) 
were also conferred on Owen Wister and Owey 
D. Young. 

In honor of a quarter of a century of dis 
tinguished service at Montana College, Boye. 
man, the college set October 18 as a day for 


A 


ilton. Dean Hamilton took up his work as 
president at the State College in October, 1904 
He voluntarily retired from the presidency jn 
1919 and at that time he was made dean of men 
and professor of economics by the State Board 
of Education. He served fifteen years as presi 
dent and has now served ten years as dean 
Before going to State College, Dean Hamilton 
was a professor and vice-president at Montana 
State University, Missoula. Before that he was 
superintendent of the Missoula public schools, 
where he began his educational work in Mon 
tana forty years ago. 


A movement to commemorate the service o! 
Emma L. Johnston as principal of the Maxwe 
Training School, New York, has been started 
by the faculty of the school. Miss Johnston 
resigned her position in June, 1928, after hav 
ing been principal for twenty-five years. The 
tribute is to be in the form of a paneled room 
in the new training school, one side of which 
will be covered by memorial panels. 


Dr. KATHERINE BLUNT, the newly elected 
president of the Connecticut College for Wo- 
men, was on October 21 formally introduced t 
citizens of New London and vicinity at a recep- 
tion in her honor by the faculty club and ad- 
ministrative staff. 


Proressor R. V. D. Macorrtn, head of the 
department of classics at New York University, 
has been appointed corresponding member ot 
the International Mediterranean Research A> 
sociation of Rome and president of its national 
committee for the United States. 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, principal of W!- 
liston Academy, East Hampton, has been 
elected a trustee of Smith College. 


SUPERINTENDENT Suton, of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, has been named general chairman for ® 
state-wide three-year celebration of Georgia's 
two hundredth birthday, culminating on its 2” 
niversary in 1933. 
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Cuarces S. Wricut, superintendent of 
hools at Lawrence, was elected president of 
the New York State Council of Superintendents 
et the annual meeting at the Lake Placid Club. 
Syperintendent Wright, who sueceeds Superin- 
ti od nt Harry W. Langworthy, of Gloversville, 
has been vice-president during the past year. 
George J. Dann, superintendent of schools at 
Oneonta, was eleeted vice-president. Erle L. 


Ackley, superintendent of schools at Johnstown, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Dre. A. F. Harman, formerly director of the 
division of school administration of the Ala- 
hama state education department, has assumed 
the office of state superintendent of public in- 
struction, sueceeding Dr. R. E. Tidwell. 


Tue principalship of Glasgow University, 
rendered vacant by the resignation of Sir Don- 
ald MacAlister, has been accepted by Dr. Rob- 
ert Sangster Rait, who has been professor of 
Scottish history and literature at Glasgow since 
1913 and historiographer royal since 1919. 


THe ReverEND TENNIS HERBERT MEGORDEN, 
of Princeton, Minnesota, has been elected presi- 
dent of Gale College, Galesville, Wisconsin, to 
succeed S. B. Erickson, who resigned in Febru- 
ary of this year. Professor Norman J, Himle 
has been acting president since February. 


Dr. Jonn T. Mappen, dean of the school of 
commerce, accounts and finance of New York 
University, has been elected president of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute of New York 
City. He will be inducted into office on Novem- 
ber 1, but will remain as dean at the university. 
Dean Dexter S. Kimball, of the college of engi- 
neering of Cornell University, has been ap 
pointed chairman of the institute’s board of 
directors and Dr. Lee Galloway has been ap- 
pointed edueational director. 


Donatp E. Scares, of the University of In- 
diana, has assumed his work as director of re- 
search and statistics for the school board of 
Cincinnati. His duties will include the compil- 
ing of statisties and research on school prob- 
lems under the control of the assistant super- 
intendent of schools. 


Miss Anna L. Payne has been appointed 


director of the newly established nursery school 
at Berea College. 





Dr. L. THomas Hopxins, who leaves the 
University of Colorado to become a member of 
the Columbia Teachers College faculty, will join 
the Lincoln School staff as specialist in eur- 
riculum research. 


Proressor W. H. Dup.iey, formerly of the 
Platteville State Teachers College and for many 
years chief of the bureau of visual instruction 
of the University of Wisconsin, has resigned 
from that position to take up work with the 
Yale University Press. Mr. Dudley has been 
appointed regional director for the film service 
in the middle west and national director of the 
slide production and service. 


W. Vireit. Smiru has been appointed assis- 
tant superintendent of schools at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, to sueceed Mr. Worth MeClure, who has 
gone to the Buffalo State Teachers College. 
Mr. Smith was formerly principal of the dem- 
onstration school. 


Mrs. Marcaret Craig Curran, of Spokane, 
Washington, has assumed her duties as assistant 
superintendent of schools at Tacoma, to succeed 
Mrs. Minnie D. Bean. Mrs. Curran is a grad- 
uate of the Cheney Normal School. 


Vernon L. Manoun has been appointed dean 
of Tuseulum College, Greeneville, Tenn. 


On account of poor health, Dr. Walter L. 
Fleming, professor of history and political sei- 
ence in Vanderbilt University, has resigned 
from the deanship of the college of arts and sci- 
ences and has taken leave of absence for a year. 
Dr. Frank L. Owsley, professor of history, has 
been placed in charge of American history and 
political science. Dr. Curtis H. Walker, pro- 
fessor of European history, has been placed in 
charge of European history and one course in 
political science known as the orientation 
course. Dr. C. 8. Driver has been appointed 
assistant professor of American history. Dr. 
Fleming has retained for the time being the 
chairmanship of the division of social sciences, 
but at present is doing no other work in the 
university. 

Proressor A. M. Carr-Saunpers, of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, author of work on the 
population movement, and Professor Corrado 
Gini, president of the Central Bureau of Sta- 
tistics in Rome, are to be in residence during 
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the spring quarter of 1930 as visiting professors 
in the department of sociology at the University 
of Minnesota. Professor Edwin H. Sutherland 
is on leave from the department for the aca- 
demic year 1929-30 and is in New York earry- 
ing on investigation in the field of criminology 
with the Bureau of Social Hygiene. During 
his absence, Professor Maleolm M. Willey is 
acting chairman of the department. 


Presipent Davin L. Crawrorp, of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, was a guest of the University 
of California during the last two weeks of Oc- 
tober. While in this country he expects to at- 
tend at Chicago the meetings of the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges and the Association of 
State Universities. 


Proressor Harotp F. Cuiark, of Teachers 
College, Columbia, spent the time between the 
end of the summer session and the opening of 
the fall term in Spain. He was working upon 
certain educational and economical activities of 
the Spanish government. 


For the year 1929-30 an exchange professor- 
ship has been arranged between Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and the San José, 
California, Teachers College. Professor Norval 
L. Chureh will carry on the work of Professor 
Miles Dresskell at San José, and the latter the 
work of Professor Church in New York. 


Joun K. Ipa, of Osaka, Japan, principal of 
the Baika Jo Gakko, a junior college for girls 
in Osaka, is visiting the United States to study 
its educational system, more especially with 
reference to religious education. 


Bertrand Russe will speak at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin on November 20 under the 
auspices of the Liberal Club, a student organi- 
zation. 


THe Very RevereEND MatrHew ALEXANDER 
Hickey, president emeritus of St. Bonaventure 
College and Seminary at Allegany, New York, 
died on October 23 at the age of sixty-four 
years. 


Irvine H. Upton, master of the science de- 
partment of the Roxbury Memorial High 


School, died suddenly on October 14 in his class- 
room soon after the regular school session 
closed. He was sixty-seven years old and had 
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been connected with the Boston public-sel, 
system for thirty-four years. 


THE annual meeting of the New York Sto: 
Association of Academie Principals will be held 
in Syracuse on December 26, 27 and 28. 


Research Federation will be held in New York 
on November 15 and 16. The sessions, excep; 
the dinner meeting on Friday evening, wil! } 


West Thirty-ninth Street. G. A. Pennock wil! 
report on an experimental investigation . 
working conditions, rest pauses and other influ. 
ences affecting individual variations of output 
of factory workers—probably without paralle! 
in American industry—which has been in prog- 
ress for two years in the Hawthorne Works o: 
the Western Electric Company. A plan for im- 
proving employee relations, based on data ob- 
tained from employees, which grew out of thes: 
researches, will be deseribed by M. L. Putnam, 
of the same organization. Dr. Harvey N. Davis, 
president of the Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, will preside at the dinner meeting which 
will be held at the Hotel Belmont. Mr. Stuart 
Chase, author of “Men and Machines,” will 
speak on “Fatigue, Morale and Output,” Pro- 
fessor John Dewey on “Psychology and Work” 
and Miss Frances Perkins, New York State 
commissioner of industry, on “Government's 
Part in Solving Modern Work Problems.” The 
complete program may be obtained from the 
Personnel Research Federation, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 


PrinTING education will have a prominent 
place in the program of the annual convention 
of the American Vocational Association, to > 
held in New Orleans on December 5, 6 and 7. 
Because of the successful conferences on this 
subject during the Los Angeles and Philadel- 
phia conventions, the convention program cou- 
mittee recommended that two printing group 
meetings be held instead of one. They are to 
be held on the morning and afternoon of Satur- 
day, December 7, at the Isaac Delgado Trade 
School. The programs were arranged by the 
following committee: Frank K. Phillips, man- 
ager of the education department, American 
Type Founders Company, Jersey City; E. EF 
Sheldon, R. R. Donnelley and Sons, Chicago, 
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: Fred J. Hartman, director of education, 
‘ed Typothetae of America, Washington, 
Dp. C 
WyrtiaM JEWELL COLLEGE announces that it 
obtained $373,000 toward its endowment 


of $500,000. 

4 campaign to raise $875,000 to construct a 

story gymnasium on the New York Uni- 
ersity campus was started on October 23, at 

led by officers of the university and repre- 
sntatives of the alumni and students. The 
campaign is to end on December 1. Dr. William 
H. Nichols, aeting chancellor of the university, 
been received and that a friend of his had 
fered to contribute $1 for every $10 raised 
during the campaign. 

Aw additional $400,000 has been given to the 
University of Pittsburgh in addition to the gift 


of a half million dollars already contributed by 
Maurice Falk and the late Leon Falk for con- 
truction of the Falk Medical Clinic in the uni- 


versity hospital group. This gift makes pos- 
sible the immediate construction of the building. 


An anonymous gift of $200,000 has been 
made toward the projected pension fund of $1,- 
(00,000 for professors of Cornell University. 
The gift is contingent upon the raising of the 
remainder of the fund. Cornell University has 
also received an anonymous and unrestricted 
gift of $20,000. 

A new dormitory was recently dedicated at 
Missouri Valley College which was made pos- 
sible by a gift of $120,000 from Mr. and Mrs. 
William B. Young, of Kansas City. 


Tue dedication of the Fackenthal Laboratories, 
the gift of Dr. B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., to Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, was held on November 1. Mr. Charles 
M. Schwab, an honorary alumnus of Franklin 
and Marshall College, was expected to make the 
address. This building, costing $250,000 with 
equipment, contains the chemical and biological 
departments. The donor has been president of 
the board of trustees of Franklin and Marshall 
College since 1916. 


Tue new De Witt Clinton School, said to be 
the largest secondary school for boys in the 
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world, was formally dedicated on the afternoon 
of October 29. Speakers included Mayor 
Walker and Dr. George J. Ryan, president of 
the Board of Education. The new De Witt 
Clinton High School, of which Dr. A. Mortimer 
Clark is principal, is on Mosholu Parkway, near 
Gaynor Avenue, the Bronx. It provides seats 
for 5,124 students. The site of the school, with 
its athletic field and stadium, covers nearly 
twenty-one acres. The school is looked upon as 
a monument to the late Dr. Francis H. J. Paul, 
who desired to establish a high school away 
from the city. The new building was planned 
by Dr. Paul. Ground was broken in April, 
1927. On May 1, 1929, the first classes from 
the building at Fifty-ninth Street and Tenth 
Avenue reported for regular sessions. Among 
the features of the new school are a cafeteria 
seating 1,763 and a gymnasium building four 
stories high, with a swimming pool seventy feet 
long and a sixteen-lap running track. With its 
laboratories, printing rooms and musi¢c rooms, 
the school is regarded as one of the most com- 
pletely equipped in the country. 


On October 9 the State Teachers College at 
Buffalo laid the corner-stone of the main build- 
ing of the new group in the process of construe- 
tion on Elmwood Avenue opposite the former 
Pan-American Exposition grounds. Four build- 
ings to be used for instructional purposes 
grouped in the form of a quadrangle are be- 
ing constructed and paid for by the City of 
Buffalo as the result of an agreement between 
the State of New York and the City of Buffalo 
by which the State of New York furnished the 
building site and transferred to the city the 
present college building. This affords a unique 
instance of cooperation between state and mu- 
nicipality, rarely to be found in the history of 
state teacher-training institutions. The group 
includes a main college building to be used 
for recitation rooms and administrative offices; 
a vocational building, housing the departments 
of home economics and vocational industrial 
education; a school of practice, affording 
practice teaching facilities from kindergarten 
through the ninth grade, and a gymnasium. 
There will be added later a residence for the 
president of the college. The entire plant will 
be ready for occupancy by December, 1930. 
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The institution has committed itself to a pro- 
gram of preparation for elementary teaching 
concentrating its attention upon the develop- 
ment of a four-year program in elementary 
education leading to the degree of bachelor of 
science in education with the hope of develop- 
ing a superior type of classroom teacher and 
professionally trained supervisors and adminis- 
trators. In this it believes itself to be a pioneer 
in state teacher-training institutions that have 
advanced to the status of a teachers college with 
full rather than 


secondary education. 


emphasis upon elementary 


Six structures on the campus of the Ohio 
State University, either to be newly built or im- 
proved, will cost $355,700, according to the re- 
port of the board of trustees. These are listed: 
Pharmacy and bacteriology building, $250,000; 
University Hall improvement, $2,500; Menden- 
hall Laboratory, $24,000; Campbell Hall addi- 
tion, $82,000; Stone Laboratory in Lake Erie, 
Gibraltar Island, $15,000, and the 1927 Senior 
Memorial, $2,200. 


Construction of the initial unit of a $450,- 
000 country day school to supersede the present 
St. Agnes School has just begun at Albany, 
N. Y. A country day school for Albany Acad- 
emy, boys’ school founded in 1813, is also being 
provided, at an estimated expenditure of $500,- 
000. The Albany Academy building, in which 
Joseph Henry conducted his experiments in de- 
veloping the electromagnet, has been purchased 
by the city as an administration building for 
the municipal department of schools. 


Ar the annual meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of the University of New Hampshire at 
Durham, it was voted to confer the bachelor of 
education degree upon students transferring to 
the university from any teachers college or nor- 
mal school, either in New Hampshire or outside 
the state. Students whom this will concern are 
to be given full credit for work completed while 
in normal school. 


WirH the opening of Stevens Institute of 
Technology the new sliding-seale tuition plan 


went into effect. Under it, each student is as- 


signed honor points for notable achievement 
either in classroom or extra-curriculum activi- 
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ties and, on the basis of the honor points wl 
he wins, remissions of tuition are allowed. | 
this method, outstanding all-around stud, 
may reduce the cost of their education by 

Me mbers of ¢ 


class of 1933 were given the choice of enter 


siderable amounts each year. 


under the sliding-scale or of paying a full-rs: 
tuition equivalent to the average under ty 

that 
fourths of the students had chosen the 


ing-seale. It is reported about 
seale plan. 


} 


GOvERNOR Moopy, of Texas, recently sic: 
the state board of education bill, abolishing 
state text-book 
power of text-book adoptions in the hands 


the state board of education, authorizing the; 


commission and placing 


to appoint a commission of five to make recom. 
mendations. The bill provides for an appoin- 
tive state superintendent of public instructior 

THE Legislature of Illinois has passed t 
Cuthbertson bill which requires that minors 
shall have at least a common-school eduecatio: 
before being eligible for work 
Minors between 14 and 16 years are now n 
quired to complete eight grades of schooling i: 
order to receive an employment certificate. Up- 
der the old law a 14-year-old child could leay 
school at the sixth grade. 


certificates 


SysTematic efforts are being made to make 
available for the schools the excellent materi 
in the museums of Denver. During the past 
year conferences have been held with those i: 
charge of the Colorado Museum of Natura! 
History at the City Park to lay plans for « 
operation between that excellent institution and 
the public schools. The Denver Art Museum 
now makes provision for the schools to use its 
facilities. This winter the Denver Art Musew 
will bring to the city the finest series of art loan 
exhibits that has ever come west of Chica: 
These exhibits have been assembled from mu 
seums, eastern and local private collections, and 
New York and Chicago art dealers. Each ob 
ject and painting has been selected because 
its high artistic quality rather than because 0! 
its rarity or historic importance. It is planned 
to issue a circular from the office of the super 
intendent of schools explaining in detail the co 
operative arrangement between the art museul 
of Denver and the public schools. 
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DISCUSSION 


JUNIOR COLLEGE OR PEOPLE'S 
COLLEGE? 


writer who reported the recent “Cali- 
‘unior college legislation in the July 13 
. of Scnoon. AND Socrety pointed out that 
organization 
separate junior colleges will lead to the 
rmation of more junior colleges as a part of 
existing high schools, and adds: “Does this 
ew legislation indicate advance or retrogres- 
n in the junior college field ?” 
As one who has had experience in both junior 
lege and university teaching, I should like to 


restrictions put upon further 


suggest that the new law may quite possibly 
n a step forward. The junior college has 
far been foreed to serve two masters. On 
e one hand, it has sought to meet the needs 
the large population of students who are ex- 
luded from the universities, and whose voca- 
mal and cultural needs have hitherto been 
imnored. On the other hand, it has had to 
mpete upon unequal terms with the univer- 
giving lower division instruction to 

qualified college students. As a result, neither 
group has been well served. The “non-recom- 
mended” student has been subjected to a cur- 


sities in 


riculum never designed for his needs or inter- 
ests, and the “recommended” student has been 
held back—for in an institution in which from 
50 to 80 per cent. of the students fall below the 
weakest in the university in intellectual ability, 
maintaining university standards becomes im- 
possible. 

The high-school type of junior college seems 
to draw a smaller proportion of “recommended” 
students than does the independent junior col- 
lege, since the familiar school halls have no 
romance to offer comparable to the new experi- 
ence of college life. The recent law may there- 
fore be the means of eventually relieving the 
junior colleges in California of the necessity for 
duplicating university instruction, and so allow 
that state to take the lead in developing a prac 
tical people’s college that will supplement rather 
than compete with the universities, and will 
offer whatever curriculum best meets the needs 
of its own students. If this happens, then the 
way will also be open for the universities to 
raise their own standards as they may wish, 
since the excluded students will be better served 
in their local institutions. 

G. M. OKERLUND 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


QUOTATIONS 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


rics of the extent to which American col- 


commercialized and _ overstressed 
ties will find ample support in the bulle- 

n, No. 23, just issued by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. It is 
the most thorough investigation of the subject 
ever undertaken. The number of colleges sur- 
veyed and personally visited and the large 

iount of data in the bulletin make it evi- 
dence not to be ignored. For the alumni and 
taculty of few institutions is there left occa- 
sion to point with pride. 

However, the bulletin observes a growing 
tendeney to restore college athleties to the ama- 
‘eur plane they once oceupied. It notes, for 
example, increasing instances of determination 
on the part of college presidents and respon- 


leges have 


-@0 


Pull 


sible alumni officials to put football back where 
it belongs. The facts developed in the bulletin 
should be of great aid in this move. 
the reform is too large to be attempted by any 
But if the 


athletic conferences, which now only make rules, 


Perhaps 
one university or even several. 


will see that they are lived up to, remedies may 
be hastened. 

Blame for present conditions is freely as- 
signed by the investigators. To the alumni, 
who offer various forms of subsidies to pros- 
To the which 
“showers demoralizing publicity on the play- 
ers.” To the faculty, which yields to the com- 
mercial instinct for winning games at the ex- 
To the conferences, 


pective athletic stars. press, 


pense of college standards. 
which make laws solely for the record. In 
order to bring matters back to the simple basis 
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of amateurism, Dr. Pritchett, in the preface to 
the bulletin, proposes: 


The paid coach, the gate receipts, the special 
training tables, the costly sweaters and extensive 
journeys in special Pullman cars, the recruiting 
from the high school, the demoralizing publicity 
showered on the players, the devotion of an undue 
proportion of time to training, the devices for 
putting a desirable athlete, but a weak scholar, 
the examinations—these 


across the hurdles of 


ought to stop. 


It is a large order, as any college president 
ean tell Dr. Pritchett. But, with the bulletin 
open in hand, a beginning can be made. The 
facts unearthed by the Carnegie Foundation 
show how necessary it is that this be done. One 
page of the bulletin alone would be sufficient to 
persuade the average college man that amateur 
standards have been considerably impaired. It 
gives a list—all too short—of institutions where 
“no evidence was found that athletes were sub- 
sidized by any group or individual.” Although 
the authors of the bulletin rigidly include un- 
der the head of “subsidies” even such light pref- 
erences for athletes as are involved in granting 
food-selling concessions at games, the list is 
one on which every college should wish to ap- 
pear. 

Great portions of the report deal with the 
growth of the professional coaching system, 
and the investigators are firmly in favor—as is 
Dr. Angell, of Yale—of restoring leadership in 
the course of play to the captain and his team. 
Now players are but chessmen, says the bulle- 
tin, and coaches are higher paid than pro- 
fessors. The coach must place winning over 
every other consideration. From this comes 
much of the loss of quality which participation 
in athletics is presumed to bestow. “The paid 
coach,” an Oxford don is quoted as saying, “is 
at the bottom of all difficulties in American col- 
lege athletics.” Many will agree that the coach 
must bear a good deal of the responsibility. 
But what university will lead the way to a 
change? What college that now maintains a 
separate employment agency for athletes de- 
sirous of working through will be the first, after 
reading the report, to merge it with the agency 
for non-athletes? The authors of the bulletin 
are certain that such leadership will be success- 
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ful and will soon attract followers.—T7h¢ y,, 
York Times. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL SCANDAL 

Joun J. GorMAN, the former congress» 
who was a witness and principal actor agains 
William McAndrew in the board of education 
proceedings which cost that educator his | 
tion as superintendent of schools, has retract. 
statements he made accusing Dr. David Say; 
Muzzey of distorting American history in ¢}y 
interest of Great Britain. 

Dr. Muzzey, the Columbia University his 
torian, was one who did not sit quietly at th 
ringside of the Chicago school-board 
He sued Mr. Gorman and after the circus bs 
hoo had ceased it was discovered by the persons 
who had clowned the Chieago school system for 
the amusement and derision of two contin: 
that their antics could take a serious turn. |) 
Muzzey, as a historian whose reputation | 
been outraged by the cireus acts, had a « 
Mr. Gorman’s associates, as might have bee 
expected, ran out on him and left him holding 
the bill for the damages. 

In this condition Mr. Gorman’s pruden 
diseretion prevailed. He has made an apolog 
and a complete retraction. The great King 
George case rounds out in consistent ignomin: 

Gorman in his letter of retraction says tha! 
he had not read the Muzzey history whic! 
said was unfit for use in American schools. I! 
had not himself prepared the statement con- 
cerning the book which he signed and sent ' 
Mayor Thompson. He admits he had no bass 
for the things he said in his testimony beto 
the school trial board. There was no justifica- 
tion for the statements he made reflecting upo! 
the patriotism of Dr. Muzzey. The culpr' 
professes contrition and the suit against him 
has been dismissed in consequence. The liste- 
rian is satisfied with the apologetic retracti 
which now illuminates the disgraceful procee:- 
ings against Mr. McAndrew. 

The whole attack was peculiarly vile, in itse!! 
condemning all the political manipulators and 
political louts who participated in it. It was 
intended to remove all decency from control 0! 
the schools and give them over to gangsters for 
wrecking. The first requirement of the scheme 
was the removal of the able and conscientious 
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edueator Who was superintendent. In a trial 
¢ ineredible nonsense his position was to be 
raken from him and his means of livelihood 
ere to be injured or destroyed. The general 
reputation which he enjoyed as an educator 
= to be tarnished if possible by charges re- 
¢ upon his patriotism and his honor and 
with him out of the way spoils politics would 
» free to do its worst with the educational sys- 
of the city. In part the plot, for all its un- 
evable clowning, sueceeded. Chicago gained 
me for lunaey and lost a distinguished su- 
perintendent of schools. He lost a position to 
ch he would have been glad to contribute his 
usefulness. The schools got a new lot of 
ndals. 

This piece of political villainy was highly 
lecorated with buffoonery regarding King 
George and British gold and was circulated to 
the amusement and amazement of half the civi- 
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lized world. It attacked such historians as Dr. 
Muzzey with false testimony and distorted and 
garbled extracts from the works to prove that 
Dr. McAndrew had proved his unfitness by in- 
dorsing them. 

One of Gorman’s contributions was to say of 
Dr. Muzzey’s history that it was “an insidious, 
vile lot of pro-British propaganda,” that it 
scorned the revolutionary patriots and was “ut- 
terly unfit to be put in the hands of our school 
children.” 

Gorman has eaten these statements. His as- 
sociates and backers have taken to the woods. 
The cireus has closed down, but the schools have 
not yet recovered. The thing is a disgrace in 
recollection, and Dr. McAndrew, having lost the 
place in which the Chicago schools needed him, 
has a case against the perpetrators of the out- 
rage which it is to be hoped he is in a legal posi- 
tion to press.—The Chicago Tribune. 


REPORTS 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACH- 
ING ON AMERICAN COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS 


“Tae fundamental causes of the defects of 
American college athletics are two: commercial- 
sm, and a negligent attitude toward the educa- 
tional opportunity for which the American 
college exists,” says Bulletin Number Twenty- 

ee of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, entitled “American 
College Athleties.” The authors of the study 
are Dr. Howard J. Savage, staff member of the 
foundation, and Harold W. Bentley, John T. 
McGovern and Dean F, Smiley, M.D., secretary 
{ the American Student Health Association. 
The foundation’s inquiry into American college 
sports, originally undertaken at the request of 
the Association of American Colleges, the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association and other 
representative bodies, has consumed more than 
three and a half years, entailed personal visits 
to 130 American and Canadian universities, 
colleges and sehools, and involved the coopera- 
ton of more than 2,000 persons. Only two of 
the 130 institutions approached did not cooper- 
ate fully. 

Although preceeded by a volume on “Games 





and Sports in British Schools and Universities,” 
published in 1927 as Bulletin Number Eighteen 
of the foundation, the present study is con- 
cerned with English sport only for purposes of 
useful comparison, and not as offering an im 
ported panacea to be applied to college and 
school athletics in the United States. 

Commercialism in sport, say the authors of 
the bulletin, is “the placing of a higher value 
upon the monetary and material returns, 
whether direct or indirect, from any athletic 
activity than is placed upon its returns in 
recreation, health and physical and moral well- 
being.” Commercialism is one of the two 
sources of the evils in American college athletics 
of to-day. When tested by this definition, few 
of our colleges and schools can be regarded as 
keeping their sports free from the commercial 
taint. 

The report charges that in three ways both 
the colleges and their undergraduates neglect 
the educational opportunities that athletics 
might afford: 

First, present methods of management, coach- 
ing and play in most college sports provide no 
“challenge to young and alert minds,” because 
of the dominance of older persons, such as 
professors and directors of physical education, 
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paid managers, coaches and others, who now 
bear almost all of the responsibility for college 
athletics. 

Second, college athletics have expanded so 
rapidly in the past that few institutions have 
fully considered the problems involved in local 
situations and have depended principally upon 
eatchwords, like “faculty control” or “athleties 
for all,’ and the imitation of practices at sister 
colleges, without due regard to their effect upon 
the imitating institutions. 

Third, in the field of morals and conduct, 
“vociferous proponents of college athletics have 
claimed for college athletics far greater benefits 
than athletics can probably ever yield, and in 
attempting to evaluate these supposed benefits 
have hailed the shadow as the substance.” 
Commercialism has almost obliterated the non- 
material aspects of athletics. Any change in 
this respect must depend as much upon the 
academic teacher as the coach or the director of 
physical education. 

“It is not necessary,” says the report, “to 
include athletics in the curriculum of the under- 
graduate or to legislate out of them their life 
and spirit in order to extract what educational 
values they promise in terms of courage, inde- 
pendent thinking, cooperation, initiative, habits 
of bodily activity and, above all, honesty in 
dealings between man and man. Whichever 
conception of the function of the American 
college, intellectual or socializing agency, be 
adopted, let only the chosen ideal be followed 
with sincerity and clear vision, and in the course 
of years our college sport will largely take care 
of itself.” The growing tendency among the 
undergraduates at many American colleges, to 
regard athletics as not the only important phase 
of college life, is praised, in so far as it “be- 
tokens a genuine re-appreciation of the place of 
sport in undergraduate affairs, and not a shrink- 
ing from physical or moral competition.” 

After tracing the history of the modern ama- 
teur status, especially in college athletics, and 
showing the part that American sportsmen have 
played in it, the bulletin concludes that Ameri- 
can amateurism must be revived as the very 
keystone of college athletics in a democracy. 
The difficulty is that at present violations ap- 
parently are considered of little consequence by 
many alumni, faculty members and undergrad- 
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uates. The motives behind all infractions of th. 
amateur code are the results of commercialisy, 
They come down at last to a desire to reap the 
advantages of amateurism without paying jt; 
price. 

Respecting the present recruiting and subsi- 
dizing of college athletes, “those who tempt 
young men to barter their honesty for the sup. 
posed advantages of a college course, dishop. 
estly achieved, are the Fagins of American 
sport and American higher education.” 

For the first time, the recruiting and subsi- 
dizing of American college athletes has been 
comprehensively studied and specific facts pre- 
sented concerning this abuse, which is termed 
“the darkest blot upon American college sport.” 
Only 26 of the more than one hundred univer. 
sities and colleges studied were without trace 
of recruiting, and only 29 without subsidizing. 

Of the thousands of individual cases of re- 
eruiting and subsidizing studied, alumni were 
responsible in only 30 per cent., college ad- 
ministrative officers in 8 per cent. and ath- 
letie officers in 50 per cent. In many instances, 
the “nationwide commerce” is carried on 
through the cooperation of several groups or 
representatives. 

Among the means whereby athletes are re 
cruited, correspondence figures the most promi- 
néntly. Once contact is established between the 
recruiter and the athlete, relations become 
closer, and the next step is usually personal 
persuasion or solicitation. Trips to visit the 
campus, financed by various methods, are much 
used in recruiting athletes. Reeruiting seldom, 
if ever, exists without the use of subsidies. 

Subsidies take the form of scholarships, loans, 
nominal or disproportionately paid jobs, tuition 
allowances, favors of various kinds and ar- 
rangements whereby athletes are “taken care 
of”; seldom is payment made in cash. It is 
estimated that at least one college athlete in 
seven is subsidized. Seerecy aggravates both 
of these abuses, but does not eause either ot 
them. 

The prevalence of recruiting and subsidizing 
in college athletics has led to much “shopping 
round” by schoolboy athletes, a process of auc- 
tioning athletic skill to the highest bidder. 

A selection of letters and other documents 
from the files of the inquiry is printed in the 
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Appendix of the study to illustrate methods 
and procedures in “shopping round,” subsidiz- 
ing and recruiting. The means employed by 
certain coaches and directors of athleties to 
evade conference rules against personal solici- 
tation and the initiation of recruiting corre- 
spondence are also shown and discussed in 
detail. 

In studying the hygiene of athletic training, 
the foundation secured the cooperation of Dr. 
Dean F. Smiley, seeretary of the American 
Student Health Association, in charge of this 
phase of the inquiry, and of Francis G. Bene- 
diet, Ph.D., direetor of the Nutrition Laboratory 
at Boston of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington; E. V. MaeCollum, Ph.D., professor of 
biochemistry in the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Publie Health, Baltimore; President 
Livingston Farrand, of Cornell University; Dr. 
Joseph E. Rayeroft, professor of hygiene at 
Princeton, and Dr. Thomas K. Richards, in- 
structor in surgery at the Harvard Medical 
School and chief surgeon of the Harvard Ath- 
letic Association, who acted as an advisory and 
consulting group. Some of the conclusions 
reached by this group are as follows: 

Although there can be no doubt that athletics, 
if well conducted, may be made to contribute 
significantly to the physical health of college 
students, too few now receive their benefits and 
too many incur positive harm. Certain wide- 
spread athletic practices in training, coaching 
and play actually jeopardize the physical health 
of participants, 

The notion appears to be wide-spread that 
exercise in general and athletics in particular 
constitute a sort of panacea for all forms of ill 
health from flat foot to melancholia. As a 
matter of facet, says the bulletin, athletics should 
be regarded as somewhat in the nature of a 
powerful medicament to be prescribed for one 
individual in one strength, for another indi- 
vidual in another strength and for a third in- 
dividual to be absolutely proseribed. 

_ There exist serious deficiencies in the rela- 
tons of the medieal profession to college ath- 
leties. The athletic team physician should have 
& medical degree from a Grade-A medical school 
and at least one year’s post-graduate surgical 
training in a hospital or surgical clinie with a 
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large traumatic surgery practice. He should 
have taken at least a six-weeks’ post-graduate 
course in the hygiene of athletic training and 
the eare and prevention of athletic injuries, A 
few pioneer courses of this type have already 
been given in certain university summer school 
sessions for coaches. It is to be hoped that 
there courses will be rapidly and soundly devel- 
oped in both scope and number. 

“It can not be too often repeated,” says 
the bulletin, “that certain unhygienie practices 
that are common athletic practices would not 
be tolerated elsewhere. For example, very often 
the same athletic clothing is worn without wash- 
ing throughout a four-year period of track com- 
petition. The use of the common drinking cup, 
water bottle and sponge in other aspects of 
daily life is now prohibited by law in most 
states. General uncleanliness of athletie cloth- 
ing, locker rooms and wrestling mats gives rise 
to diseases of filth.” It was found that high- 
school track meeting schedules are often too 
long or too exhausting, and athletes are per 
mitted to compete in an excessive number of 
events. 

After a statistical study of 18,667 students in 
111 representative universities and colleges, the 
authors find that the common notion that ath- 
letes in general are poorer students than non- 
athletes is erroneous. On the other hand, they 
conclude that participation in sports that re- 
quire very hard training and long practice 
hours probably impairs the academic standing 
of certain athletes. The fact seems to be that 
athletes, who from scientific measurements and 
other data, appear to be the best endowed physi- 
cally and mentally of all college undergraduates, 
fail to fulfil this promise of success in college 
work and do not greatly surpass, as they should, 
their less active fellow-students. 

The causes of this condition are ascribable 
not to an inferior mental equipment among col- 
lege athletes, who as a group are better endowed 
and generally keener in mind than non-athletes, 
but to the conduct, emphasis and values of 
modern college sport. 

This is the more unfortunate, because success 
in life after graduation appears to be related 
less to personal athletic success in college than 
to high academic standing. The qualities of 
mental alertness and quick coordination are 
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equally valuable to both the athlete and the 
non-athlete, but academic pursuits appear to 
give greater opportunities for their use and 
development than athletics now afford. 

Although in the past it has been generally 
insisted that athletics inculeate certain desirable 
traits, like courage, perseverance and initiative, 
the study points out that, under proper condi- 
tions, athletics may possibly develop such of 
these traits as are present in a normal young 
man, but probably do not inculeate them at all. 
On the other hand, college athletics, as they 
are conducted to-day, definitely fail in many 
eases to utilize and strengthen such desirable 
social traits as honesty and the sense of fair 
play, because of the deceit and chicanery with 
which sports are surrounded. If, therefore, the 
development of desirable social traits is one of 
the probable advantages of college athletics, the 
development of traits that impair the relation 
of the individual to society is one of the equally 
probable disadvantages. 

Figures collected in the course of the founda- 
tion’s inquiry show that, although the propor- 
tion of students participating in intercollegiate 
athletics has remained at about 20 per cent. for 
the past thirty years, over the same period the 
percentage taking part in all forms of athletics, 
intercollegiate and intramural, has risen from 
about 20 per cent. to about 63 per cent. Intra- 
mural athletics, voluntary or compulsory, now 
engage on the average almost 60 per cent. of all 
undergraduates. About 21 per cent. of the 
undergraduates play basketball, about 12 per 
cent. football and about 10 per cent. each base- 
ball and tennis. 

In intramural athletics, baseball is played by 
about 10 per cent. of the undergraduates in 
institutions that schedule it; basketball by about 
9 per cent. the country over, although the pro- 
portion runs much higher at certain colleges, 
and soecer by 4 per cent., or about double the 
proportion of those who play it in intercol- 
legiate contests. 

One significant fact about these figures is that 
few of the sports most popular among under- 
graduates are suitable for recreation or diver- 
sion after graduation. 

The bulletin discusses the origins and train- 
ing, status, tenure, salaries, duties and extra- 
mural relationships of coaches in American 
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college athletics. As regards faculty appoint 
ment for the coach, “it has not assured lon» 
tenure, nor has it protected him against 4) 
demands of alumni for victory, nor guarantee, 
the coach’s impeccability in matters of recryi: 
ing and subsidizing. .. . Not every director of 
physical education should coach the footbal! 
team, nor should every coach be a professor o! 
physical education.” 

The highest-paid coaches hold their jobs, on 
the average, a little over five years, but “the 
tenure of the football coach is coming less and 
less to depend upon victory. The standard «& 
sired at present appears to be a ‘fair winning 
average’ over a period of from five 


4 


years.” 

The average salary paid to the head footbal! 
coach at about 100 institutions was found to be 
$6,107, while the highest-paid full professor in 
these institutions received on the average $5,155, 
When paid by athletic associations, full-time 
head coaches averaged $6,466 a year, and when 
paid by the colleges themselves, $5,058, or $100 
less than the average salary of the highest-paid 
full professor. Academic status costs the head 
football coach on the average about $1.40) a 
year, or 28 per cent. of the salary he receives 
from the college. College administrations drive 
closer bargains with seasonal coaches than ath 
letie associations, but the seasonal coach is ap- 
preciably better paid than the full-time coach 
with faculty appointment and status. 

Other coaches than the head football! coach 
are paid on an average considerably below t 
maximum compensation for full professors. 
“Doubtless at an ideal university,” the auth 
say, “professional coaching would find no plac 
Obviously the position of a coach whose tenure 
depends upon victory is both unfortunate and 
unfair. A coach who trusts to faculty status 
and fair words for safety in the hour of dis 
approval leans upon a broken reed.” 

“The responsibility to bring athletics into a 
sincere relation to the intellectual life ot the 
college,” writes Dr. Henry S. Pritchett in his 
preface to the bulletin, “rests squarely on the 
shoulders of the president and faculty. 

“What ought to be done? 

“The paid coach, the gate receipts, the speci®! 
training tables, the costly sweaters and extensive 
journeys in special Pullman ears, the recruiting 
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Oint from the high school, the demoralizing publicity 


wered on the players, the devotion of an 
indue proportion of time to training, the de- 
iteed vives for putting a desirable athlete, but a weak 
ruit olar, across the hurdles of the examinations 
r of these ought to stop and the inter-college and 
tball ntramural sports be brought back to a stage in 
r ol hich they ean be enjoyed by large numbers of 
‘udents and where they do not involve an ex- 
ou nenditure of time and money wholly at variance 
uh with any ideal of honest study. 
and “When the intellectual life of a body of col- 
ue eve students is on a low plane, the difference 
ng «tween the formal credits of men in training 
r inter-college contests and those of the ordi- 
student who is not in training may be 


—_ inappreciable. But it requires no tabulation 


be of statistics to prove that the young athlete 
rin who gives himself for months, body and soul, 
158, to training under a professional coach for a 
Ine gruelling contest, staged to focus the attention 


nen of thousands of people, and upon which many 


ves A STUDY OF CERTAIN PHASES OF THE 

ive CONDUCT OF STUDENT NEWS 

ith PUBLICATIONS 

ap CoLLEGE authorities usually allow students as 

” much freedom as possible in the conduct of their 
; news publication in order that the students may 

2 not be hampered in their efforts at self-expres- 


sion. This policy occasionally involves the in- 
stitution in certain difficulties when the publica- 
tion falls into the hands of immature or in- 
capable students. This fact may be gleaned 
trom the replies to a questionnaire which were 
received from fifty-eight colleges and universi- 
ties with enrolments varying from 1,200 to 
3,000, 

Various methods of selection are used in these 
, institutions for all the staff members. The fol- 
” lowing table summarizes these methods, the 
numbers appearing in each column representing 


he the number of institutéons in which selection is 
by the method indicated. 

With respect to the courses which the editor- 

‘ in-chief must have pursued, the most common 


requirement is one or more courses in journal- 
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thousands of dollars will be staked, will find no 
time or energy for any serious intellectual 
effort. The compromises that have to be made 
to keep such students in the college and to pass 
them through to a degree give an air of insin- 
cerity to the whole university-college régime. 
We can not serve every cause—scholarship, sci- 
ence, business, salesmanship, organized athletics 

-through the university. The need to-day is 
to reexamine our educational régime with the 
determination to attain in greater measure the 
simplicity, sincerity and thoroughness that is 
the life blood of a true university in any coun 
try at any age.” 

Copies of this bulletin, of Bulletin Number 
Eighteen, “Games and Sports in British Schools 
and Universities,” and of the Twentieth Annual 
Report of the foundation, which on pages 132- 
136 deals with American college athletics, may 
be had without charge on application to the 
office of the Carnegie Foundation, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


ead EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
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Student body (faculty nomi- 
nees ) 7 4 2 ) 
Student body (no restric- 
tion) 9 6 4 2 
Committee of the faculty 3 5 1 2 
Joint committee of students 
and faculty 8 10 4 4 
Student council . 5 2 
Former staff 3 3 2 
Uniform succession 3 2 2 
Students in journalism 3 3 3 3 
Board of control . i) 8 8 
Faculty adviser 3 3 1 1 
Retiring editor 1 l 1 1 
Faculty editor and student 
editor 1 1 ] 
Competitive basis 1 2 1 1 
Editor appoints 2 16 24 
Student volunteers 1 1 
Retiring staff 1 
1 


Instructor in journalism 
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ism. Two institutions indicate that he must 
have met certain English requirements, the 


amount in one case being seven and one half 
semester hours, and in the other case, twenty- 
“Competence” in English 


’ 


one semester hours. 
is required in three eases, while thirty replies 
indicate that there is no course requirement. 

Four replies indicate that the editor-in-chief 
must have at least sophomore standing; twelve 
report that he must be at least a junior, and 
sixteen indicate that he must have senior stand- 
ing. In twenty of the replies it is indicated that 
there are no restrictions of this sort. 

In fifteen of the colleges and universities and 
in three of the teachers’ colleges the student who 
aspires to the position of editor-in-chief must 
have previously maintained a specified grade 
average. This average is, in general, the same 
as is required of athletes or the same as is re- 
Thirty-two indicate that 
One 


reply indicates that the incumbent loses his 


quired for graduation. 
no specified grade average is demanded. 


position if he fails in any course. 

The qualifications demanded of business man- 
agers, together with the number of cases in 
which each was specified, are as follows: busi- 
ness training, 6; business ability, 5; ability and 
experience, 4; experience on staff, 7; good ad- 
vertising man, 3; senior standing, 4; junior 
standing, 2; sophomore standing, 2; ability and 
dependability, 3; average grades, 3; newspaper 
English, 1. In thirteen cases replies indicated 
that there were no specified qualifications, and 
in one case the work of the business manager is 
eared for by the college clerk. 

Ability to write appears to be the usual re- 
quirement for other members. Five replies in- 
dicate that experience on a high-school staff or 
elsewhere is also required, while three replies 
show that either sophomore or junior standing 
must be attained. In fourteen instances it was 
indicated that no special qualifications were re- 
quired. 

The financial obligations of the paper are the 
responsibility of the student council or similar 
organizations in eleven cases; of the business 
manager and editor-in-chief in six cases; of the 
business manager alone in seven cases; of the 
editor-in-chief in two eases, and of the entire 


staff in eleven cases. In six cases the college 
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assumes the responsibility, while in six eases the 
publication board is held responsible. The 
financial obligations are the care of the faculty 
adviser or editor in three cases, and in one eas; 
a graduate manager assumes the burden. 

Where the members of the staff are held re. 
sponsible, the school very often takes over any 
obligation ineurred which can not be met in 
other ways. Most of these schools safeguard 
themselves by auditing the books of the publi- 
cation at stated intervals. This audit is usualls 
made by the college treasurer or by a committee 
of the faculty selected for that purpose. Ip 
one case a trust fund is kept in reserve to meet 
such contingencies and in one case the faculty 
supervisor must devise means to meet any defi- 
cits. Two institutions control the matter by al- 
lowing the paper to have a limited budget, and 
in one case the business manager is required to 
be bonded. 

In nineteen institutions there is faculty cen- 
sorship, while thirty-five reply that no such cen- 
sorship exists. Faculty censorship is much 
more common in the teachers’ colleges than in 
the other institutions replying. 

Fourteen persons replying favor having the 
school run the paper through the departments 
of journalism or English, whereas thirty-four 
expressed themselves as opposed to this method. 
Among the objections most frequently raised 
were, in order of frequency, the following: 


(1) Student publications should be for student 
expression, 

(2) Students are competent to run their paper 
with a faculty adviser. 

(3) Students would lose initiative and responsi 
bility and friction between students and faculty is 
thereby created. 

(4) ‘‘Cramps’’ a free style of writing. 

(5) English department is not interested in 
journalism. 

(6) Would run too much to a literary publica- 
tion, 

(7) Such a plan is impracticable. 


The papers published by these institutions 
vary in size from four to eight pages and are 
most often published semi-weekly. 

M. J. NELSON 

Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

CEDAR FALLs, Iowa 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Who is going to commit us to the ways 

science?—Such Brooklyn pedagogues 
aia were present and who still survive 
will remember the big night when a score 
of us were guests at a meeting of that 
borough’s Academy of Medicine in the 
vood old days of 1893. The first part of 
the program had nothing to do with us. 
A member read a paper on_ bismuth- 
betanaphthol, whatever that is. The es- 
sayist gave statistics tabulating the be- 
havior of different cases when treated by 
this preparation. He was followed by the 
usual questioning from various practition- 
ers. No one laid down any rule, made any 
generalizations or attempted to eulogize or 
vilify bismuth-betanaphthol. 

Our man filled the second part of the 
meeting. He recounted investigations and 
experiments in the teaching of reading. 
He summarized tests showing that the chil- 
dren in 1893 aequired more reading ability 
in two years than those taught in 1890 se- 
cured in four. When the usual invitation 
for general discussion was given, a puffy, 
wild-eyed medico launched a tirade against 
the home-work which he said was required 
by the publie schools. He related the 
tragic story of a little girl who wept her- 
self into hysteria over sums in arithmetic. 
The orator condemned to the hottest depths 
of inferno publie schools, principals and 
pedagogues. The air was tense. Members 
of the academy were decidedly uneasy at 
the discourtesy shown their speaker guest. 

Sut Walter Gunnison, the most winsome 
of a large galaxy of Brooklyn schoolmen, 
when he rose, unruffled, to reply, uttered 
between his smiles something like this: 

‘“‘In medicine, as fostered by the acad- 
emy, one expects the cause of bismuth- 
betanaphthol to be based on hundreds of 


cases carefully measured and summarized. 
When a member of your profession essays 
a judgment on the practices of ours, we, of 
course, assume that his mind reaches eon- 
clusions in its usual professional, scientific 
way. Had more time been given to the 
earnest and indignant gentleman he would 
have enumerated the cases that justified 
his reprobation of the entire public-school 
system. But, as he has limited himself to 
one instance, let us attend to that. I ask 
him these questions as essential: Of what 
school was the little girl a pupil? What 
report of her situation was made to the 
principal? With what result?’’ (Much 
laughter and applause.) 

The doctor didn’t know. (More laugh- 
ter.) 

Furthermore, he indignantly retorted 
that it was the school’s business and not 
his. 

To which the smiling Gunnison replied 
that plain as day in the rules of the Brook- 
lyn school system stood the prohibition: 
home-work in the working of sums shall not 
be allowed. Then, warming to the re- 
buttal, he declared: ‘‘If my indignant 
friend knows any Brooklyn schoolmaster 
who, on being advised of violation of this 
rule by any member of his staff, fails to 
correct the fault, let him name him and I 
will report him for discipline. Further- 
more, if on such flimsy, hearsay evidence as 
this I undertook to condemn the profession 
of medicine I would expect to be the 
laughing-stock of schoolmasters. And, to 
take a flyer into the realm of sport, I here 
and now, in the presence of these interested 
witnesses, pledge to the treasury of this 
society a dollar for every minute spent by 
our acrimonious aggressor in studying, on 
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the spot, the management of any publie 
school since he was a pupil.’’ 

Prestige as a prop.—This ‘‘Walter’s 
prize song’’ was an event over thirty years 
ago. At about the same time Dr. James 
Rice was insisting, in the Forum magazine, 
that there was no science in education be- 
cause there was no measurement, no quanti- 
tative basis for any method. The position 
or prestige of the proposer of any educa- 
tional usage determined its acceptance. 
We were all quoting some eminence or 
other: ‘‘ President Eliot, of Harvard, says,’’ 
‘Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler remarks,’’ 
‘Colonel Parker has pointed out.’’ The 
great Superintendent Maxwell used to close 
every doubtful matter by saying, ‘‘in my 
judgment’’ or ‘‘experience has always 
shown.’’ Maxwell never left you in doubt 
as to what was what. The irreverent 
among us used to call him ‘‘the old settler’’ 
beeause of the finality with which he de- 
cided all unsettled problems. William H. 
Allen’s persistent queries: ‘‘What experi- 
ence has shown this? When did it show 
it? On what facts is your judgment 
based?’’ nettled the old war-horse to a 
point little short of the pathological. 

Those were the days of Committees of 
Ten. They met; they discussed. Like 
the Council of Trent, they decided doctrine 
and practice by vote, not by experiment ; 
by authority, not by fact. I was present 
at the Poughkeepsie meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
when the highbrows were discussing with 
many wise words an unsettled problem, and 
McKeen Cattell proposed to settle it by 
trial and measurement. The eminent col- 
lege president in the chair exploded with 
impatience and threw the proposition into 
the purgatory of the committee on resolu- 
tions where it has lain these thirty years. 

Rice, Ayres, Cattell, Thorndike, Whipple, 


Illinois Monroe, Buckingham, Terman, 


Woody, MeCall, Dearborn and the others 
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have thrown the quotation of authorities 
out of fashion. Who hears of Colone! 
Parker now? What William T. Harris oy 
Charles F. Thwing or Emerson White or 
William H. Maxwell or Andrew 8S. Draper 
or Amos Kellogg said in their serene wis. 
dom has no more effect on the younger 
schoolmen of to-day than the pronounce. 
ments of the Bishop of London or of Wj. 
liam Ewart Gladstone had upon Huxley, 
Spencer, Tyndall and Darwin. 

**T daren’t write an article for a profes. 
sional magazine,’’ said Dr. William Sim. 
mons, of the Brooklyn Hospital, ‘‘ without 
a laborious checking of all my case cards, 
For so important a subject as the treatment 
of any particular disorder it is not fair to 
generalize from memory, for your mind 
will not retain cases enough. Most physi- 
cians find that there is a serious difference 
between their remembrances and _ their 
records. ”’ 


Science getting into teachers meetings.— 
If any one visits a round of teachers insti- 
tutes or educational conventions he is likely 
to be impressed by the extent of the per- 
meation of this new spirit through the 
school circles. The inspirational speaker 
is passing rapidly. Some program-makers 
contemptuously say they will have none of 
him. In his place there is Mary Kelty 
demonstrating a method of teaching civies 
and history. She is insisting that the 
mastery of designed essentials by every 
normal child in the class is as attainable 
as the cure of every ordinary case of con- 
junctivitis in the eye-hospital. There is 
Detroit Curtis telling teachers what pro- 
portion of arithmetical defects is cured, in 
how many treatments, by what remedial ex- 
ercises. There is Columbus Lewis demon- 
strating some late research and showing 
how to profit by it in a classroom. There 
are clinies with actual children as a spec! 
men class. There are conferences, 0- 
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‘ions and seminars. The eminent 


iu tor, the great man, the shouter, the 
Jesk-pounder is reserved now for the cere- 
mon al part of the program along with the 

-er. the address of welcome and the har- 
nious offering of the Schubert Sere- 


S 


SK 


lers. 


Science and expertness in education.— 
‘fessor Bagley and Professor O’Shea 

each recently compared the regard 
shown edueators now as compared with a 
‘ontempt common thirty years ago. They 

e an inerease in skill comparable to the 
ereater certainty with which the medical 
profession undertakes the cure of some 
diseases. William Lattimer, of New Paltz, 
and George Shutts, of Whitewater, attained 
the reputation of experts by a long record 
of teaching geometry without losing a 
pupil. Abraham Flexner was rated an ex- 
pert in the treatment of failing high-school 
students so as to restore them to the ranks 
of those sueceeding in the classroom. An 
examination of the educational surveys of 
Strayer and Engelhardt shows such mea- 
surements and tabulations of essential de- 
tails of school systems as to warrant the be- 
lief that expert school surveying is now at- 
tainable. Two surveys of teacher training 
appeared this year at about the same time 
which offer interesting contrasts between 
the new and the old style of covering the 
same theme. Drs. William Charters and 
Douglas Waples, professors of education, 
cooperating with about a hundred adminis- 
trators of teacher training, condense into 
666 pages the data gathered from a long 
‘ist of books on the subject and from thou- 
sands of workers in the field. The cautious 
care of the scientist to prevent you from 
taking eonelusions on authority is evi- 
deneed by 136 pages devoted to the pro- 
cedure followed in the study, to the sources 
of the information and to the manner of 
coordinating the material. In addition 
there are 442 pages devoted to the lists of 
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particulars regarding teacher training 
which the investigators gathered. In case 
this presentation of data should fail to 
cover any point any other investigator con- 
siders important the editors of this Com- 
monwealth Fund teacher-training study 
have filed the documents covering all! the 
original sources, access to which is invited 
so as to accommodate such persons as de- 
sire to go more deeply into the subject. 
The surveyors are particular to say that 
their report is designed to aid further 
study and to help those in charge of teacher 
training to reach decisions themselves. To 
lay down conclusions, the editors say, 
would be to assume an authority we do not 
possess. A reader inexpert in the subject 
realizes on consulting this study that the 
modern school report has been given a 
technique similar to that of papers sub- 
mitted to academies of medicine and other 
scientific societies. We now have manuals 
for surveyors and researchers. We are told 
we must put all the cards face-up on the 
table. We must show the reader all the 
details on which we base our conclusions. 
We must get rid of using ‘‘in my judg- 
ment,’’ ‘‘to my mind,’’ ‘‘ practically all’’ 
and similar phrases. We must tell how 
much, what, who and when. 


A striking fact is that, undertaking to 
nique.—Issued in April, two months after 
the Commonwealth study, comes another 
investigation of teacher training. It is en- 
titled ‘‘Report of the Committee on New 
Hampshire Educational Survey’’ and has 
to do with the training of teachers for the 
publie schools. 

A striking fact is that, undertaking to 
recommend provisions for the public 
schools, all the committee are private- 
school men. They represent three famous 
and beloved institutions: Dartmouth, 
Phillips Exeter and Phillips Andover. 
Henry Ford ought to approve of this selee- 
tion. He is quoted as saying that when he 
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wants research on a substitute for leather 
he selects who know nothing at all 
about leather. But the New Hampshire 
committee has been handicapped as the 
Chicago School when 
President Harper and university professors 
drew up their recommendation for the pub- 
The publie discounted and re- 
jected it. When the mayor of Brooklyn 
constituted the three private 
academies in his city as a committee to ad- 


men 


Commission was 


lic schools. 
heads of 


vise on the reorganization of the public 
schools, he thereby consigned any reeom- 
mendations they might make to a still birth. 

But our New England worthies have the 
advantage of an environment from which 
mere absorption ought to generate eduea- 
tional proficiency. Listen to them: ‘‘The 
educational standards of New England 
from its earliest history have invariably 
been maintained at the highest levels.’’ O 
shades of Horace Mann! One must weep 
to recall that his bitterest opponents were 
New England educators. ‘‘The country,’’ 
say the three men of Dartmouth and the 
Phillipses, ‘‘has constantly turned to New 
England for the best ideals and the best 
practices in the development of its schools 
and colleges.’’ Dear, dear, and as early 
as 1898 when the Brooklyn Eagle made its 
canvass of a hundred public-school men to 
determine what the ten most highly reputed 
school systems were, the palm went to 
Indianapolis. Not a New England city 
got into the decile. Worse, the Eagle 
printed a comment of Orville Bright that 
Boston long had claimed preeminence but 
only Boston knew it had it. It is strange 
that a New England professor, eminent as 
a lecturer on education, Paul Hanus, found 
oceasion to tell New Englanders that they 
couldn’t live on their past reputation and 
there was too much reliance on the fact that 
there were Lexington and Concord and 
Bunker Hill and there they would remain 


forever. Such cock-a-hoopness is the 
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proper stuff to use for getting a teachers 
convention into good humor, but in a sobe, 
report on the educational conditions of 
state either the claim is of a truth so we] 
known as to make repetition of it unneces. 
sary or it is of such doubtful veracity as + 
require the makers of it to specify 
now, other than New Englanders constant 
turn to them for ideals and practices. I 
ean hardly be true in the case of state ¢ 
leges of agriculture or in the teaching 
arithmetic or in the decision as to who sha 
be excluded from a university or what 
gentleman’s mark in his studies are or what 
the attitude of a university toward hiy 
schools should be. Is not the way to deter- 
mine whether the country is turning : 
New England for the best ideals and pra 
tices of education to ask the country, j 
eluding Columbia University, Leland Stan- 
ford, North Carolina, Ohio State, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and California? Until | 
saw the declaration in this report I hadn't 
run across the statement in print for fort 
years. But, true or not, its inclusion in a 
sober survey strikes me as odd. 


Disclaimer of present-day expertness 
Our gentlemen-unafraid give food for 
thought in opening their report by saying 
‘“We make no claims of being educational! 
experts in the sense in which the term is 
commonly used to-day.’’ 

To pronounce upon teacher training fo! 
the public schools is so obviously a task re- 
quiring an educational expert that if an) 
one of these gentlemen had doubts of his 
being an educational expert he would in 
fairness to the State of New Hampshir 
have promptly resigned. But, declining 
to be experts in the sense in which the term 
is commonly used to-day, the committee has 
an alternative in being expert in the sense 
in which the term was used yesterday. In 
marked contrast to the detailed analysis 


which the Commonwealth surveyors make 
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‘he data which contribute to the requi- 
cites for efficient teacher training, the New 
Hampshire investigators give us their 
boiled-down qualifications in this form: 
“Long association with teachers and the 

aching profession; intimate contact with 

products of high schools and grammar 
schools in practically all the states of the 
union; many and in some cases very defi- 
nite conclusions as to what constitutes good 
teaching and bad teaching alike; conelu- 
sions as to what influences and conditions 
are needed to insure the strengthening of 
the former and the elimination of the lat- 
ter: visiting and consulting with the re- 
sponsible heads of the normal schools at 
Keene and Plymouth and the University of 
New Hampshire, personal interviews with 
the chairman of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, with the board as a whole; a joint 
conference with heads of the normal 
schools, the president of the university, the 
dean of its teacher-training courses, the 
commissioner of education, the chairman of 
the state board; a long conference with the 
state board and the governor, the school 
superintendents of the state; a careful 
study of the catalogues of the institutions 
concerned; reports of the state board; 
documents dealing with education and with 
teacher training; letters by the commis- 
sioner and others; correspondence and talk 
with high-school principals and superin- 
tendents; conferences with educational au- 
thorities in other states; lack of prejudice 
and partisanship; ignorance of the exis- 
tence of any controversy.’’ 

Thus were the reports of school investiga- 
tions begun in the good old days before the 
Rices, the Ayreses, the Thorndikes, the 
Strayers, the Engelhardts, the Bucking- 
hams injected the troublesome require- 
ments of substantiating data as essential 
features of a school survey. The critical 
examiner of a pronouncement like this 
would want to see the ‘‘very definite con- 
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clusions as to what constitutes good teach- 
ing and bad teaching alike’’ and the basis 
on which those conclusions are formed, 
otherwise the survey becomes more like a 
sermon to be taken on faith than a scien- 
tifie presentation of facts. What are ‘‘the 
influences and conditions needed to insure 
the strengthening of good teaching and the 
elimination of bad’’? The Commonwealth 
surveyors give us four hundred pages of 
data. The Phillips-Dartmouth gentlemen 
tell us they know what is needful. The 
Commonwealth researchers would afford us 
access to the full records of the conferences, 
visits and correspondence. The New 
Hampshire committee does not burden its 
pages with many particulars. In_ those 
meetings and writings involving so many 
different experiences may there not have 
been conclusions expressed quite at vari- 
ance with those which the committee puts 
forward. Omitting such differences puts 
the committee into the position of advane- 
ing an educational policy for New Hamp- 
shire to be accepted on authority, not upon 
evidence. So there we get pushed back out 
of the field of science and reason into the 
realm of prestige and faith where we used 
to be when the church and the university 
laid down school procedure and told us to 
follow it because eminences had decided it 
and ours was not to question. 


Why bother with the method of science? 
—When Mr. Huxley tells us we can not 
have a science until we have a quantitative 
counting, weighing, exact tabulation, we 
want a report of this kind to tell how much 
time these three men spent in doing what 
things in the normal schools and in the uni- 
versity. Did they see any classes, any prac- 
tice schools? Did they study any teaching 
outlines? What ones? What public schools 
did they visit and what did they see? 
What teacher-training work did they ex- 
amine in what other states? Why are the 
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experiences of teacher-training schools 
when differing from the recommendations 
of the three surveyors utterly absent from 
the report? Accounts of what happened 
at the conferences would brighten the 
printed pamphlet. In the meeting with 
the state board as reported elsewhere the 
committee was asked, ‘‘Do you believe that 
education is a profession?’’? A member 
answered, ‘‘ For teachers of young children, 
yes; for adults, absolutely, no.’’ A second 
member believed that normal schools could 
train high-school teachers of vocational sub- 
jects, but high-school teachers of English 
and history could not be trained outside of 
colleges of liberal culture. The third member 
assented to the claim that ‘‘medical schools 
ean train doctors; liberal arts colleges can 
not,’’ but he manfully opposed the analogue, 





‘*Normal schools ean train teachers 
liberal arts colleges can not.’’ 
Unlike the Commonwealth researc} 
the three surveyors for New Hampshi; 
have no hesitancy in settling disputed 


tions. They conclude: 


Normal 


Sc! 
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ers 


should be limited to training teachers { 


elementary schools; normal schools shoy 


limit their courses to three years; ent 
requirements should be stiffened; salari 


should be increased. 


All or part of which may be true. 
The point is that in so far as the cone 
sions are concerned they could just 
be the opposite and the whole report 
densed to one half page beginning and 


ing with ‘‘in our opinion. 


wal There 


internal reason for the date 1929 


not 1829 or 1776? 


BOOK-TASTING FOR THE PROFESSION 


education sent to this magazine a few sj 
of Mr. Thorndike’s later collecting and editing 
service, a project named the Modern Readers 


As on the books of any past period the his- 
torian bases his account of other days, the trend 
of education now may be charted from the pro- 
fessional works continuing to issue from the 
press. Official tasters of royal food performed 
the function of preserving their master from 
poisoning. Severe critics of educational vol- 
umes see a danger to teachers from untasted 
food. Having not only survived mastication of 
much afforded by the publishers but having 
even found the new offerings juicy and nutri- 
tious I present the following varied menu for 
the month. 


A happy estimate of what readers want: 
Thorndike. Ashley Thorndike is a good judge 
of what we like. He collected and published a 
few years ago a five-foot shelf of speeches with- 
out having to pad a single volume with dead- 
wood. The bookseller on our corner tells me 
that Thorndike’s Library of Eloquence goes on 
selling steadily. The honorable Macmillan Com- 
pany have tucked into their pack of books on 

1The Modern Readers’ Series. Eighty-two 
classics already out; more coming. The Macmil- 


lan Company, New York. Eighty cents each in 
blue cloth; $1.25 in half leather. 


Series. Of the eighty-five titles in the list 


1001s 
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Why 


Si Ad 


are two books that I wouldn’t care to have: « 
I have read and discarded, the other | never 


heard of. All the remainder I 


desire, so! 


ardently. Which is to say that Mr. Thorndik 
makes the very high score of ninety-eight and 
eighty hundredths per cent. in selecting what 


the ordinary reader wants. 


The books. snug 


little volumes with pages of 4% by 
are printed in large type on good thick paper, 


some of them illustrated. 


Borrow’s “Laven 


gro” is among them, and Butler’s “Way ot 
Flesh,” Dana’s “Two Years Before the Mast, 


Darwin, Dickens, Dostoevsky, Dumas, (ieorge 


A 


Eliot, Emerson, Franklin, Goldsmith, Harcy, 


Harte, Holmes, Ibsen, James, Keats, Macau's) 


Marcus Aurelius, Meredith, Mill, Pater, Scot 
Sheridan, Stevenson, “Uncle Tom’s 
Swift, Tennyson, Twain, Aristotle, Defoe, D* 


Quincey, Huxley, Irving, “Moby Dick,” Russ 
ate 


Thackeray, Scott, Thoreau, 


Thousand Leagues Under the Sea” 


Swiss Family Robinson.” 


Whitman, 


Cc 


“T 


The editor ! 





and “TI 


abin, 


| he 
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ned introductions and notes from teachers of 

ture, professors of science and biogra- 

f note. It isa collection of books I should 

to have lying around where my grand- 

would be exposed to them. As our 

newspaper would say, good work, Ashley, 

up, and if you don’t mind taking a 

tion, add Reade’s “Cloister and the 

’ and the old, original unspoiled English 

of “Robin Hood” printed sixty years 

so the unbabified Grimm’s “Household 

’ which with their racy quaint humor and 

nting play of the imagination have a 
m alike for young and old. 


lands of revolution: Dewey.* And 
mu ean go round the world for a dollar 
ve your friend, John Dewey, for a guide. 
pressions written on the spot appeared 
time to time in the New Republic. They 
»w all together in one handy book beauti- 
printed and embellished with fresh pic- 
taken from Russian school-books. 

Russia’s change is psychological and moral 

than political. Lenin declared the center 

avity shifted after the revolution and took 

rection of paeifie cultural work. Russia 

xperimenting to give human beings guaran 

f security against want, illness, old age, 

| for health, recreation, reasonable degree of 

iterial ease and comfort so that they will not 

to struggle for purely personal acquisition 

accumulation—without, in short, being 

ced to undergo the strain of competitive 

struggle for material profit. It is an experi- 

t to determine whether liberty, equality and 

rotherhood will not be best realized in a social 

scheme of voluntary cooperation. Nobody’s 

s as to the exact form of the outcome is of 

mportance. There are too many unknowns in- 
VOlve d. 

Ot course a few scattered comments from Mr. 
Vewey’s narrative will not satisfy you. You 
will wish to see what he saw and hear what he 
heard. You ean do this easily in the case of 
e four unsettled lands here covered, for he is 
brief, aireet, unexcited as usual, but penetrat- 
ug in his observation, with a trained talent for 


* John Dewey, ‘‘Impressions of Soviet Russia 
and the Revolutionary World, Mexico, China, Tur- 
key The New Republic, New York. 209 pages. 
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spotting essential details and putting them into 
related significance. In these observations you 
have psychology, sociology, education and states 
manship presented in a manner that makes you 
realize the imminence of unusual events upon 
your own future. As, for instance, speaking of 
the Third International, “In times of peace it 
does more injury to Russia than to other coun 
tries. But if there is another war this will 
spring to life in every European nation. If 
there is another military conflict, under present 
conditions, civil war will add to the horrors of 
international strife in every European country. 
Every capital in Europe will be a shambles in 
which the worst horrors of the days of revolu 
tion will be outdone.” 


The morale of the collegians: Adams, Artman, 
Fisher.2 When a book is made up of thousands 
of opinions, contradictory ones being carefully 
included so as to avoid the charge of bias, it is 
no light matter to give samples from it without 
conflicting with its underlying purpose of avoid 
ing propaganda. “Undergraduates” is a study 
of morale in twenty-three American colleges and 
universities, 

It has the difficult problem of searching the 
truth in a field embarrassed by wild criticism 
and by excited defense. The study was directed 
by laymen, professors, deans, presidents and 
clergymen, men and women, and involved visita 
tion and inquiry in fifteen states, from Kansas 
to New Hampshire. It enables you to sit in 
your own chair and visit more than a score of 
colleges, Amherst, Chicago, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Mount Hol- 
yoke, Smith, Wellesley, Yale, included. You 
interview students, professors, deans and towns- 
people regarding fraternities, sororities, dances, 
dramaties, class politics, athletics, gambling, 
drinking, smoking, petting, immorality, self 
government plans, honor systems, religious be- 
liefs, voluntary and compulsory chapel, Chris- 
tian associations, incompetent faculty members, 
poor teaching, improvements, presidents, deans, 
trustees and administration. From the amount 
and value of the material here you might call 
the book a mine-mouth where ore is sorted and 

3 R. H. Adams, J. M. Artman, Galen M. Fisher, 


‘*Undergraduates.’’ Doubleday, Doran and Com 
pany, New York. 369 pages. $4.00. 
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piled ready to be worked into usable form by 
the parties most concerned: the governing 
bodies of colleges. While the book has to con- 
sist almost entirely of facts and interviews it 
does not omit the summaries necessary to give 
its research point and worth. Sympathy, 
friendship and guidance, it says, must be more 
amply provided. Separated from home, from 
a community which has more or less of a re- 
straining influence, the flower of our youth, with 
only the experience of boys and girls, is thrust 
into a bewilderment of new and exciting situa- 
Presidents and deans are swamped with 
They are unable to engage in 
Money- 


tions. 
routine duties. 
constructive consultation with students. 
raising and social functions crowd out of the life 
of the college president intimate contacts with 
faculty and students. The presidents dreamed 
of being educators; they are forced to be travel- 
ing salesmen jumping from one city to another. 
As to the professor, the authors hold it axio- 
matic that his main duty is teaching but the idea 
of research becomes dominant in administrative 
estimation. The publications made by research 
professors have high advertising and fund-rais- 
Teaching drops its claim of chief 
importance. Formal lectures and quizzes usurp 
the place of a free interchange of ideas in the 
Undergraduate work suffers from 
the want of interest in ideas. Too many boys 
and girls who come for good times, athletics, 
fraternities and dancing swamp the classes. The 
committee which made this study assumes that 
university administrators ought to be concerned 
with progressive methods of instruction. So 
far as its investigation goes it finds that the 
essential matter of classroom procedure is not 
receiving much attention. It quotes a dean. 
“The best teaching in the country is found in 
the elementary schools. The higher you go the 
worse it becomes, until it reaches the acme of 
badness in the colleges and universities.” A 
professor, quoted, finds the worst teaching in 
the graduate schools and attributes it to the 
decline of the faculty man’s interest in the stu- 
dents. “The authors have no hesitation in 
stating that, in their opinion, many of the 
classes and seminars visited violated the elemen- 
tary principles of effective teaching. Fre- 
quently, the goal seemed parrot-like reproduc- 


ing potency. 


classroom. 
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tion, not thinking, nor the mastery of problems 
Collegiate departments of education were found 
subjecting the teaching of the university to in- 
spection and appraisal. The process was roe. 
sented and hindered by some professors.” Yo, 
will be especially interested in the discussions 
of low salaries as a cause of poor teaching and 
in the excellent pages upon movements for im 
provement of instruction and discipline, 

The report upon fraternities gives al! sides 
I wonder what your reaction to it is. | was 
initiated into a Greek letter club in a state uni 
versity forty-one years ago. I fail to see how 
any of them then in existence comported enough 
with the proper aim of public education to 
warrant their existence. As I read the testi 
mony in this 1929 volume I am startled by the 
committee’s conelusion, “The results of the in 
quiry do not indicate a fraternity personnel 
predominantly representative of idealistic view- 
points.” Is that the progress of two scor 
years? One little piece of testimony, page 58, 
struck me as putting “two and two is four” 
into a college report. “Most fraternity initia 
tions are damnable, largely due to the influence 
of alumni. It is strange, but the alumni are 
the fellows who demand the rough stuff.” 

Eighty-five per cent. of the big volume is de 
voted to extra-curricular activities. To athletics 
are given fifty-three vigorous pages crowded 
with criticisms, defenses, gibes and panegyrics 
from all over the world and concluding with 4 
summary: “In the realm of sports titanic forces 
for good and ill are playing upon youth. The 
chief evils are connected with intercollegiate 
football. Prompt and energetic steps are de- 
manded for giving athletics the educational 
power they need. Both the academic and the 
sports administrators are the ones to do it.” 

In the forty-two pages on the relations of men 
and women the authors keep their heads in spit’ 
of the prevailing wildness of statement that 
marks references to sex. There is now circulat- 
ing through the motion-picture theaters of 
Europe a film that features the drunkenness 
and laxity of an American female college. Yu 
would be astonished at the readiness with which 
otherwise discriminating men and women U»- 
questioningly swallow the studio goings-on of 
these film actresses as true pictures of the 
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American woman’s college. I heard an English- 

van cite a book of heated fiction, “The 
tie Age,” as a true delineation of American 
college looseness. “Undergraduates,” without 
~etting excited, puts in its pages what has been 
cathered and truly says the testimony is dis- 
torted by the fact that the witnesses dwelt prin- 
‘pally on practices which they considered 
questionable or bad rather than giving equal 
tte ntion to the normal, wholesome contacts 
between the sexes. The report gets into coedu- 
eation and gives much valuable comment in 
tavor of it. 

| hope you get from these few words enough 
interest to lead into a study of the book. Either 
you are sending young people to college or are 
obligated to them after they get there. The 
creat majority of affectionate mothers and 
fathers whose children (that’s about what they 
are—infancy extends to the age of twenty-one) 
are in the colleges still have a faith and hope 
that these are clean wholesome places developing 
the highest of human qualities. You can’t read 
this book without an urge to help in the solution 
of a pressing problem. 


Medicine for college given without violence: 
Good.* Following the lead of Montaigne, Heine, 
Macaulay and Emerson, a tendency to attribute 
poor college teaching to a superiority complex 
infeeting professors is noticeable in literature 
eritieal of the higher education. Professor 
Good’s book is plainly a contribution for the 
improvement of teaching in the upper reaches, 
but he diplomatically refrains from so terming 
it. Instead, he remarks that during ten years 
two thousand books and articles reporting ex- 
periments, investigations and analyses concerned 
with higher education have been published. 
They are seattered. A painstaking survey of 
the most important work done ought to be made. 
The field is too new and is changing too rapidly, 
Says the author, for him to be bold enough to 
draw final conclusions from many of the data. 
But if the reader is college professor or adminis- 
trator or a student with sufficient maturity, he 
ean formulate his own conclusions rather than 
have them predigested for him by Professor 

* Carter V. Good, ‘* Teaching in College and Uni- 


versity.’ Warwick and York, Baltimore. 557 
pages. $3.14, 
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Good. This is an excellent teaching principle 
and in line with modern preaching as well. 
Throw too much light upon my bad points and 
you chill my efforts at reform. The study 
directed by Adams, Artman and Fisher, at the 
suggestion of the Association of American Col 
leges, is more like a physician’s diagnosis than 
the persuasion of a gentle reformer. It quotes 
opinions that professors are “smitten on them 
selves”; “sliding backward”; “pretty much down 
in a rut”; “too many are bored by teaching or 
dried up and warped by research”; “they seek 
to get their lectures out of the way as soon as 
possible”; “the best teaching in the country is in 
the elementary schools, the worst in the univer 
sities”; “on all hands the charge is made that 
college is a failure.” This committee’s conclu 
sion that current literature dealing with meth- 
ods of instruction should be actively read and 
utilized by faculty members is pointed. Pro 
fessor Good’s book might be taken as an exact 
filling of this prescription. It is a compendium 
of current literature upon effective teaching in 
the higher levels. It is grouped in this order: 
evidence of interest in college teaching; status 
of colleges, students and teachers; objectives 
and standards; the curriculum; psychology of 
learning; conduct of the class period; study 
problems; provision for individual differences; 
measurement and guidance; reorganization and 
adjustment in higher education; bibliography; 
topic index; author index. 

The cold, hard facts which Professor Good 
sprinkles through his work are sometimes start- 
ling. An instance is the hit-or-miss style of 
selecting college teachers; the results of tests 
which showed that in 78 per cent. of 108 col 
lege classes studied the students in the large 


enrolments learned more; the results of ex- 
aminations showing the futility of teaching 
by lectures; the astonishing changes in ex 
pressed aims of colleges in eight years. In 
1909 40 per cent. of the returns recognized 
political, civic, social responsibility as an aim. 
In 1921, 75 per cent. recognized it, thus giv- 
ing it first place supplanting “mental dis 
cipline,” “liberal education” and “religion,” 
which had theretofore outranked it. The aim 
of college culture now appears as headed by 
this: a social view-point—appreciation of one’s 
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responsibility for social progress. Curriculum 
reorganization is demanded, remarks our author 
in one of his title headings, after which he pro- 
ceeds to reproduce, as the proper aim for a 
college, the summary of particulars which 
Henry Harap formulated for a public school: 
a useful purpose, actual life situations; public 
activity; some free, informal associations of 
pupils; opportunity to originate and plan, to 
judge, choose and evaluate; ete. 

An ordinary person reading the proofs of 
efficiency establishing proper teaching of young 
men and women of college age would wonder 
why the highest reaches of the educational sys- 
tem do not adopt them. Why did the surgeons 
of wards other than Lister’s in the same hos- 
pital ridicule his antiseptic treatment while 
mortality in his major operations sank to 10 
per cent. and theirs remained at seventy to the 
hundred? Why did the admiralty lords reject 
the screw propeller and continue to build war- 
ships with paddle boxes? Why do college presi- 
dents and heads of departments abstain from 
inspecting the so-called teaching inflicted by 
professors on indifferent or helpless youth? 
Why do college administrators neglect to make 
tests of the results of the teaching? Mr. 
Mencken says it is due to fear and fatuous 
faith; Mr. Frazer says it is laziness; Heine 
called it inherited stupidity. Whatever the 
cause of the disease, no one may excuse neglect 
of it on the ground that there is no known 
remedy. Dr. Good furnishes liberal doses, at- 
tractively put up and offered in a manner so 
gracious and mannerly as to promise him a 
welcome almost everywhere. 


Education as it now is and what it tends to 
be: Clapp, Chase, Merriman.® These three 
Wisconsin gentlemen, professors in the state 
university’s department of education, note that 
the prospective teacher finds from thirty-five to 
forty more courses in education offered in his 
college than he can pursue. His concentration 
upon his few required and possible elective 
studies leaves him with a regrettably narrow 
view of his profession. Might not a single 
book give a real understanding of the social and 

5 Frank L. Clapp, Wayland J. Chase, Curtis 


Merriman, ‘‘Introduction to Education.’’ Ginn 
and Company, New York. 569 pages. $3.00. 
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political principles and of the educationa) p)j- 
losophy that determine the school systems of 
this and of other countries? These authors 
undertake this service. They cover the Euro. 
pean background of our early schools, our obji- 
gations to the past. They show what the 
Greeks proposed, the Romans, the Middle Aves 
the Renaissance, our colonial beginnings, the 
great awakening and the most recent educationa| 
changes, industrial and political. Their survey 
of the schools of England, France and Germany 
is an enlightening account of the changes ip 
education since the war. In Europe the distine- 
tions between education for the classes and for 
the masses are slow to disappear. Germany is 
moving more rapidly toward equality of oppor 
tunity than is England. The friction difficulty, 
and loss experienced by the foreign boy and 
girl astonish the American who learns of their 
classified schools. Sketches of the life of Euro 
pean pupils of various grades including the 
courses in the universities give the book a pic- 
turesque coloring. The origin of our distinctive 
policies is covered with interesting detail based 
on the-expressions of pioneers who brought 
about the establishment of our system. 

The survey of education in our own country 
covers the relation of schools to the loca! com- 
munity, to the state, to the union and to re- 
ligious bodies. There are treated the burden 
of support and efforts to distribute it effectively, 
the reform of all grades of schools under a 
realization of their distinctive democratic-polit- 
ical obligation, vocational needs, teacher training 
the world over, physical welfare, the advent of 
scientific supervision, opportunity, index. 

These three men have done the difficult task 
of producing an encyclopedia of education in 
less than 600 pages, beautifully printed, enter- 
taining in treatment. 


Up-to-date teaching for to-morrow: Thorndike 
and Gates.6 One of the Macmillan Company 
men told me that Edward Thorndike and Arthur 
Gates were working on a new book intended to 
give elementary and high-school teachers a quick 
review of the fundamental facts and principles 


6 Edward L. Thorndike and Arthur I. Gates, 
‘«Elementary Principles of Education.’’ T« 
Macmillan Company, New York. 335 
$1.60. 


pages. 
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whieh, now, after a singularly productive period 
testing and research, are essential for render- 
ine school service efficient. It seemed to me 
that the collaboration of these two men would 
produce not only a workable specification for 
the publie-sehool job but also a handbook easy 
+> understand and pleasing to follow. Their 
essay is out. This handsome little volume, 
beautifully printed, with the dear old-style 
paragraph headings in the heavier type, is be- 
ve vou. It is built on the findings of scientific 
‘tui, but, glory be, it doesn’t tell at what time 
n the morning the studies were made or what 
;ind of paper was used, It gives you the results 
and assumes your faith in the honesty of the 
researchers who researched. Consequently, 
without being bewildered by esoteric scientific 
erminology | eould read the whole book through 
with no fatigue but with delight. Without both- 
ering much with a history of education and 
what various dead worthies evolved as the aims 

{ teaching, our two gentlemen promptly expose 
the fact that the kind of education we are most 
oncerned with is that which is a function of 

: people organized for civic purposes and 
known as the United States of America. This 
is how the book presents that fundamental fact : 
Edueation in America means education for a 
democracy. It means education for a society 
which has a number of political institutions con- 
trolled by the people to protect and further their 
welfare. Our fathers established a democratic 
government as the best means of serving all the 
people and the best way of advancing the broth- 
erhood of man, It puts the wants of the com- 
munity above those of the person. It establishes 
education as a training in cooperative control. 
The shortcomings of our democracy may in 
large measure be removed by education, if edu- 
cation sets about this primordial duty. The 
trial of democracy is the most important experi- 
ment in the world. Education for civic efficiency 
is the major aim of the public school. 

It is refreshing to follow the deductions from 
this main prineiple. All the exercises of the 
public school should be directed to developing 
good-will and promoting the welfare of all men. 
Education should provide accurate knowledge 
about other people and suitable contacts with 
them. Notice how our two authors are in line 
with the studies in the big book that Hugo 
Lasher has put out. The function of the public 


, 
UL 
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school, remark Thorndike and Gates, is to give 
true information concerning the fundamentally 
similar and worthy characteristics of all races, 
creeds and nations, to emphasize the value of 
cooperation, the universal destructiveness of 
jealousies, selfishness, mistrust and war. The 
school should nullify those popular prejudices 
which make rascals of all our country’s enemies, 
past and present, which see virtues in all our 
wars as well as outstanding heroes in our gen- 
erals, and which assume superiority and right- 
eousness of our own race or nation. Correct 
information, such as that wars are usually 
stupid and futile, that the English, French 
and others are usually equal to us, that Ne- 
groes may be better humored and more gener- 
ous than whites, should be taught because true 
and promotive of sympathy and understanding. 
From this large civic obligation the authors de- 
duce the duty of the public school to teach that 
ignorance, misunderstanding and mismanage- 
ment of the sexual instincts are the supreme 
causes of much of the misery of humankind. 
The majority of children attain pubescence with 
little education and with misleading attitudes 
concerning the period of sexual deprivation 
which precedes marriage or the period of ex- 
pression which accompanies it. The effect is 
disease of body and mind as the result of in- 
dulgence or of prostitution or distortion of 
character. It is the function of the school to 
enable youth to span the period between 
pubescence and marriage with untainted mind 
and body and to fit America for a wholesome 
sex life after wedlock. 

Drs. Prosser and Allen, whose work I quoted 
a short time ago, can rejoice to classify Drs. 
Thorndike and Gates among the real Ameri- 
eans who are for equality of opportunity in the 
publie school. Notice, “The bread-and-butter 
studies provide for the people greater power 
and stronger desire to attain progress. There 
is no incompatibility between usefulness and re- 
finement, between practical and cultural values. 
The vocational studies have a rich moral and 
educational outcome. They make living more 
fruitful and less forlorn. Fitting one to get 
a living is one part of fitting to live.” 

See, now, the course run by this animated 
disquisition: Edueation’s province; its aims; 
its present needs; human nature; how we learn; 
knowledge and thinking; feelings; skills and 
conduct; subjects and activities; infancy, 
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adolescence and maturity; individual differ- 
ences; methods and practices; advantages and 
dangers of measurement; different duties of the 
different grades of schools; index. 

Don’t these titles attract you? The complete 
paragraphs will. The new principles are inter- 
esting; the good old standbys that have sur- 
vived are fitted into the present needs; the 
whole treatise has a freshness and charm that 
will win it a warm welcome. 


Success in the youth-business: Johnson." 
Twenty years ago a group of teachers of the 
Washington Irving High School, New York 
City, joined with the principal in a movement 
to throw more responsibility on the student than 
was then usual. The teacher, they said, should 
get into the background more and more, prepar- 
ing the youngster for the inevitable future of 
going alone. Two gentlewomen, Mary Hooker 
Johnson and Edith Tuttle, who were selected 
by their colleagues as advisers of the students 
in this program, developed the scheme so suc- 
cessfully that it began to attract many inquirers 
from other schools. Frederick Libby Turner, 
in McClure’s Magazine, Burton Hendrick, in 
the World’s Work, Brand Whitlock, St. Nich- 
olas Magazine, Mary Taft, Nixola Greely Smith 
and others found the plan sufficiently interesting 
to publish articles upon it. Miss Johnson was 
asked to conduct teachers’ courses upon the 
movement in New York University and in Smith 
College. Both she and Miss Tuttle studied 
similar reforms in other high schools and gath- 
ered material on the general subject. Miss 
Johnson now offers, in book form, one of the 
most instructive, entertaining and cheerful 
treatises I have seen bearing upon the work of 
high schools in delivering to society young 
citizens accustomed to civie duties and right 
minded in respect to them. Edward Zabriskie, 
principal of the Washington Irving High 
School, calls the book a manual of civie re- 
sponsibility. The plans described are cited be- 
cause they are working. The essay is not only 
an excellent text-book for a course in the 
training of deans, but it is full of the definite 
practical procedures that high-school principals 
and teachers are looking for. 


7 Mary Hooker Johnson, ‘‘The Dean in the High 
School.’’ The Professional and Technical Press, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 366 pages. 
$3.25. 
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administrator, a director of social activities 


friend, a civie and moral guide. 


Here are 


some 


of the things discussed: a school without a d 


conservation of money and lives, relatio 


to colleagues, the qualities needed in a dean, | 


training, equipment of the office room, th 


of the psychologist, how the dean grows, h 


programs, mental hygiene, sex 
ishments or truce or reform 


education, 


or scien 


e 
Call 
pun 


e 


a method in character training, the psychiatry 
approach, cooperating agencies, relations wit 


parents, mothers’ meetings, student self-goy 


ing schemes, ceremonial installations of elected 


officers, getting suggestions 


from stu 


and 
1e7) 


dangers, codes, pledges, civie projects, stud 


personality records, employment bureaus, th 


dean and extra-curricular activities, clubs a: 
sports, finances. The abundance of detailed 


usages collected from various high schools and 


added in the appendix will save a great dea 

trial and error on the part of inexperienced 
principals and deans beginning service. 
book is a godsend to the many who are bewild 
ered by the complexity into which circumstances 
have forced the high schools of to-day. 
much-neglected luncheon service, the study hall, 
the clothing lockers, the corridors—all the suy 
plementary features of schools are examin 
their diseducating influences, for which are sub- 
stituted the reforms into actual aids for train- 
ing such as different high schools have adopted 


Without boasting or dogmatism but wit! 


modest offer of good things 
passed along, this useful and 


discovered 
engaging 


The 


The 


1 for 


how 


takes high rank among the contributions 


progressive education in the 
adolescent. 


realm of 


Do you know your state? Fitzpatrick. 
Fitzpatrick puts Wisconsin geology, geograp) 
history, romance, polities, sociology and edu- 
eation into the form of a story for young folks 
and illustrates it with a profusion of entertain 
ing pictures and diagrams. I never lived 
Wisconsin but after reading this book | shoud 
like to. We ought to have, in the schools 
every state, a local volume on this plan. 
I suggest that you write one for your comme! 


wealth and that you send for this book as } 


model ? 


8 Edward A. Fitzpatrick, ‘‘ Wisconsin.’’ 


Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 
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library as a feature of the daily school 
yrogram: King.® During William Wirt’s 
Ree vears’ missionary work in New York City 
hundred elementary school buildings had, 
classroom turned into a library and a 
made so that a specially prepared 
reading teacher received regular classes 
| day long. Claude Leland, public-school 
rian, trained a fine group of enthusiastic 
en for the service. After Mayor Hylan’s 
upon the platoon system, the principals, 
it exception, pleaded for the retention of 
feature. It is coming back as rapidly as a 
idget-laden board of education will allow. 
Mr. King, who is principal of the B. F. Day 
S of Seattle and a writer upon the teach- 
nd supervision of reading, has studied the 
programs in actual operation in platoon 
er schools. He gives you practical ad- 
on the library at work; housing, furniture 
| equipment; the training a teacher-librarian 
:; library plans in the schools of Portland, 
Pittsburgh, Los Angeles and elsewhere; organi- 
tion and administration; selection of library 
r; reading guidance; measuring efficiency ; 
dex. Not only are the large aims of the de- 
lopment of reading habits emphasized, but the 
tual programs worked out and improved in 
various schools give the superintendent or prin- 
cipal time-saving assistance in getting this kind 
vork under way. 


What do you know about work? Cohen.” I 
have Just read another book on helping children 
themselves into the scheme of life. David 
Cohen writes it for that series on vocational 
guidance which Charles Prosser is editing for 
the Century Company. Principal Cohen’s ac 
unt of what children know about the work 
are to do shows their ignorance to be as 
appalling as that of the most of us who have 
lertaken to fit them for life. He draws upon 
lis twenty years as student, teacher, principal 
nd lecturer. He organizes into teaching shape 
he qualities needed for wage earning, the dis- 
very of aptitudes, the work of the school 
selo.s, aiding adult workers, organizing 
* William A. King, ‘‘The Elementary School 
Library.”? Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
~<+ pages. $2.00, 
_'° I. David Cohen, ‘‘ Principles and Practices of 
Vocational Guidance.’’? The Century Company, 
New York. 471 pages. $3.00. 
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guidance classes and continuation schools, place- 
ment and follow up. The experiences of other 
cities and countries are drawn upon. The re- 
sult is a manual for teacher, superintendent and 
welfare worker handily indexed and backed by 
reference to late studies and reports. 


The actual joy of living: Overstreet." Pro 
fessor Overstreet’s philosophy not only bakes 
bread but cake as well. This second book of 
his you will find delicious. You will enjoy his 
every-day portraits of the eccentricities of your 
friends and enemies, his suggestion that these 
people are a little bit erazy, but, best of all, you 
will find your own embarrassments, your fits of 
depression, treated with a sympathetic recogni- 
tion and a hopeful prescription for cure. If 
you have ever known a schoolman or a teacher 
whose life has been free from frets, irritation 
and low spirits you have had an unusual ex- 
perience. Professor Overstreet’s treatise is a 
road back to normalcy. We don’t notice our- 
selves enough, suggests the professor. We are 
too busy. But we are growing all kinds of 
queer malformations in our physical and tem- 
peramental make-ups which do damage to our- 
selves and those who live with us. There are 
regressions to the infantile type, getting wrong 
fixations, building up fictions, losing the power 
of logical thinking, getting big-headed, having 
hysteries, harboring fears. The thing to do is 
to get rid of these poisons, to realize basic 
psychological patterns, to get out of musie, art, 
poetry, conversations and humor what is in 
them. You have read books which eloquently 
tell that you ought to do these things. Over 
street’s is especially strong in telling you how. 
He promises no panacea but he is sure that the 
remedies he suggests make human life more 
alive, more interesting, powerful and vital than 
it ordinarily is. We need it, now. Regression 
to the infantile occurred during and after the 
World War. A pleasure-wave swept over 
Europe and America. Young and old went 
pleasure-erazy. Dancing, gaming, drinking, 
loosening of normal sex and social restraints oc- 
eurred. It was a regression to the childish. 
The war is over. The older vigorous attitude 
of facing an imperfect world and trying to set 

11H. A. Overstreet, ‘‘ About Ourselves.’’ W. W. 


Norton Company, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
300 pages. $3.00. 
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it right seems to have given way to the idea higher than ever before. What does this ny 
of “why worry.” Boys go to college. The ber mean? Can we see it? Draw you 
process of pouring things into them by lectures’ horizontally across the top of your th 
makes them so sick of learning that after they Every part of your body below that line repre 
graduate they want no more of study. They sents the amount of school population wh 
regress to the child mind. does not go to college. In _ the 

Dr. Overstreet’s observation on debate is Doctors Prosser and Allen, which was rx 
striking. There is a profound ignorance in last month, the concentration of the | 
school and college about this much-lauded ac- high schools on college preparation was . 
tivity. Debate is one of the most devastating dated and the influence of this aim or 
forms of thinking what you wish to believe in- tary schools diseussed. That the whok 
stead of trying to find the truth. It is a first- below the upper lip must work for its 
class method of getting a wizened mind. in other pursuits than those taught in 

To Thorndike and Overstreet we old boys that the tax-supported schools must 
would wish to award a civic wreath for what all fairness more attention to the needs 
they say about progress after Dr. Osler’s dead- part of the body politic, is the thesis o1 
line. Can an old man master new ideas? Mr. Trumbull builds his volume. What 

Of course, we have known all along, we Edi- work the world must have? Who is d 
sons, Gladstones, Franklins and Methuselahs, What is their equipment? What s! 
that we have done this, but now comes the public school do for them? These are quest 
blessed Thorndike with his tests and measure- he asks and answers. He marshals a: 
ments to show that not only can we learn but of facts and figures. He cites the p 
we can do it faster than the children and hold page in systematic foot-notery; he giy 
it longer. I lay no blame on youth; they can cellent list of published authorities; hi 
not help being young; they were born so. index. His brief history of education 

So here’s a gift book to give your grandfather, tives, his advice to school counselors and 
a good present for your cranky acquaintance, riculum revisers, his studies of apprenticeshi; 
a balm for any one who has to work for a board, continuation schools, cooperative 
a discipline for the unmarried, a joy to the junior placement service, round out a 
husband and the wife. which I believe to be worth the study « 
superintendent and principal and, n 
cially, of every school-board membe: 
United States and Canada. The 
orthodox. He says we are all obligated t 
program of education for the purpos: 
taining and preserving the spirit of ¢! 
racy which was established by our foretat! 


Giving the majority a fair deal: Trumbull.” 
If I had a blackboard here I could make a 
graph to illustrate the statement with which 
Frederick Trumbull introduces his school man- 
ual. He quotes the latest U. S. Bureau of 
Edueation Bulletin showing that, out of every 
thousand boys and girls who started in the 
elementary schools in 1913, nine hundred and Some surprising facts about children: 
twenty-eight went no farther than the high fey.® With this informative book in han 
school. These figures, as you see, reach into ask you some interesting questions. 
the period of the phenomenal increase of high- Do you know that public welfare » 
school and college membership. They must be children undertaken by a municipalits 
intensely pertinent to every one of us concerned pered by spoils politics; undertaken 
with public education. We have a theoretical state is made too inflexible by statute; und 
plan of complete education at public expense, taken by the United States is blocked by 
sixteen years long, through the university. Constitution; and that private initiativ 
The whole state pays for it. Seven per cent. be relied on to permit of experiment, dise 
of the school children keep on after two thirds and improvement? 
of the course has been run. This is much Do you know that the day-nurseries 2m 


12 Frederick M. Trumbull, ‘‘Guidance and Edu- 13Paul Hanly Furfey, ‘‘Social Pro! - of 
eation of Prospective Junior Wage-earners.’’ Childhood.’’ The Macmillan Company, NeW ° 
John Wiley and Sons, New York. 298 pp. $3.00. 228 pp. $2.25. 
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round and that they ought not to be 
in numbers without a careful study 

they fail? 

{re you aware of the rapid growth of educa- 

: parenthood? Do you know that Wis- 
is ten one-hour lessons in this field as 

the common-school course of study? 

. you learned that medical examinations 
children can not be set up and let run 
lves? Where school superintendents 

hecked the physicians it has been found 
5 per cent. and 30 per cent. of the 
lren have serious eye defects. What's 

r? 
you surprised to know that the costly 
of ventilation 
| by law in many states at the instance 
est patriots who sell the blowers are no 
than the old-fashioned windows with 
draft deflectors and gravity exhaust? 


al systems of schools 


astonish you to find that closing the 
s in times of epidemic is an extremely 
unscientific, expensive and useless pro- 


ua believe that the general impression 
inquency among children is increasing 
be supported by facts and figures? 
Have you learned that crime and other ab- 
aberrations attributed to heredity are 
tantiated by modern research ? 
ma aware of the effect of insufficient 
ome play in producing more crime? 
you know that the ordinary town child 
ne and three quarter hours a day on his 
ls unprovided for, that fully half of the 
ren observed in the course of recreational 
are found doing nothing, simply idling 
and waiting for something to turn up? 
What do you think of the fact that twenty 
every hundred moving pictures shown 
ilren are immoral? 
interested in the Thurstone and 
G studies which show that sufficient healthy 
means absence of vice and crime? 
lhese points I select from a large variety of 
ngs colleeted and logically arranged in Dr. 
Furfey’s “Social Problems of Childhood” which 
| consider a seientifie correction of a host of 
nal fallacies filling the heads of many 
is. His chapters are these: The child and 
the community, health before and during school, 
Ceunqueney, mental hygiene, the illegitimate 


you 
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child, the subnormal, play, work, child labor, 
dependents, institutions, index. 

That Waterloo was won on the British school- 
boys’ playground is a favorite maxim of the 
English. The battles of the American democ 
racy are being decided in large measure in the 
times when the children are not in the class 
room at all. So argues our author. You will 
profit by the facts he cites in support of his 


conclusion. 


That all men are created equal and endowed: 
Lasker and associates.‘* One feature of this 
extensive study of prejudices that will make it 
especially interesting to you is the large number 
of observations gathered from 
expressed in their own sympathetic narrative 
language. The work 
desire among us for the spread of good-will. 


teachers and 


is a contribution to the 


It inquires what changes children from natural- 


born democrats to sticklers for caste and 


superiority. Instinct as an explanation of 


race prejudice has been overworked. If any 
region might be expected to have it toward the 
Negro it is the south, where it has had the 
greatest opportunity to develop. But little 
white and colored children, there, do not show 
it. The fighting instinct is a myth, everywhere. 
How much antagonism is due to the suggestion 
of adults and how much to personal experience 
is an unsettled question. Physiological and 
mental differences between races 
attitudes towards 
here and found to be of less significance than 
But adult influences, insti 


tutionalized antagonisms, the effect of news 


leading to 


one another are discussed 


popularly assumed. 


paper treatment and literary coloring appear, 
from the scores of experiences recorded, to be 
powerful artificial forces perpetuating trouble. 
Here you will find discussed segregation in 
publie schools, how race attitudes are made by 
teachers. Civies as taught in the schools has a 
few instructors who would like to use it for the 
purpose of encouraging a critical evaluation of 
social theories so that the citizen better 
solve the political and social problems that 
face him. There are divergent judgments as to 
the success of the public school. Some critics 
affirm that this melting-pot has failed to melt. 

14 ‘Race Attitudes of Children.’’ Studies made, 
under the direction of Bruno Lasker, by the Na 


tional Organization on Problems in Human Rela- 
tions. Henry Holt and Company, New York. 


may 


394 pp. $4.00. 
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Others think it has melted too much and has 
driven away a rich variety of heritage from 
the immigrants of various races. To the ques 
tion, what is the civies class teaching on the 
subject of race and race relations, the answer 
for most communities is, nothing at all. Ina 
country in which adjustment of different racial 
groups forms one of the major tasks of civie 
statesmanship a direct discussion of that topic 
is avoided. As into the 


text-books they are followed by protests from 


such references get 
organizations of some special race who feel 
offended by the references or by lack of them. 
The hatred for Englishmen taught in school 


histories continued until the World War. 
There are not lacking America-firsters who 


would revive it. The compilers of “Race Atti- 
tudes” have found in no public school any 
history text-book that shows the Negro, the 
Chinese or the Japanese in a creditable sense 
as a race group with the rights and attributes 
of such a group and contributory to the eco- 


Read 


the interesting exposure of geography teaching, 


nomie or other development of America. 


of language, of literature, of oral English. It 
would that our instruction is 
based on the boast that all 
created unequal, we superior, and it is the mis- 
sion of education to perpetuate the differences. 
The Sunday-school teacher is handled gently. 


seem much of 


races of men are 


She teaches a patronizing superiority over the 
poor heathen. Nowhere in the printed Sunday 
school lessons is world friendship consciously 
taught, only our superiority. 

Recreational influences, moving pictures, the 
arts, the theater, ceremonials, are examined for 
What 
sifts through is mostly negative and obstructive. 
The concluding chapters on the educational task 


their influences on racial understanding. 


are singularly fair, persuasive and practical. 
Suggestions for churches and welfare agencies 
are definite and are backed by experiences in 
various cities. The big chapter for you is 
“What the School Do.” 
of the views and the work of teachers. 


Can It is composed 

Here, then, you have a message to a sick 
world, sick of hate, sick of war, groping for 
the realization of that golden age which indolent 
minds always located in an unattainable past. 
But every one worth listening to has shown 
us that it is ahead, achievable and now to be 
more ardently striven for else we perish utterly 
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through the infallible means of destruction our 
science has perfected. 


from _ the learner’s 


Appleton’s Series in Special Metb- 


Particularly 
Schmidt.*® 


ods, which Paul Klapper is editing, has already 


angle: 


attained five volumes: a treatise on Latin teach- 


ing, on art instruction, on history, on r ading, 


on junior high-school English. Now comes Pro- 
fessor Schmidt with the common branches, If 


you get as much pleasure from a study of his 
book as I have you will be richer in wisdom. | 
like the way he overturns hobbies and blows 
away pet ideas. It is foolish to require children 
to make all their answers in complete sentences, 
Nobody else does it. If you do it, yourself, you 
are ridiculed as a schoolmarm. A one-word an- 
swer often conveys all the information wanted, 
saves breath and time, and is perfectly well- 
bred. 
to get quit of. 
that a preposition is an improper word to end a 


Pedantry is something we teachers need 
It is pedantry to teach children 


sentence with. 

Professor Schmidt marches in the growing 
procession of those who realize that the public 
school must get closer to realizing that civie, 
political training is the thing for which eduea- 
tion was set up in America and the thing that 
justifies taxing childless people to pay teachers. 
These facts, he says, require that we help chil- 
dren acquire knowledge of production, distribu- 
tion and consumption of goods, transportation, 
taxes, labor and capital, health, family duty, 
charities, correction, race problems, status of 
women, liberty, international relations, religion 

Social and 
habits must be exercised. School is the place 
for it. It is its great duty. Dr. Sehmidt bases 
his program, lessons, illustrations, on a definite 


civic 


Knowledge is not enough. 


philosophy of education and flavors his whole 
He emphasizes the view-point ol 
The activity of the pupil rather 
He knows 
The 
teaching he promulgates is that which influences 
behavior and Unsettled prob- 
lems are discussed without personal bias. The 
effect of the book will be a generous recognition 
of the largeness, the importance and the satis- 
faction of the teacher’s task. 


work with it. 
the learner. 
than that of the teacher is his aim. 
the classroom; his lessons are real ones. 


social service. 


15C. C. Schmidt, ‘‘Teaching and Learning the 
Common Branches.’’ D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 418 pp. $2.25. 








